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{Began On the Chateaugay 

Water Service Foreman Saw the Road Extended from Lyon Mountain to Standish, 
Thence to Loon Lake, and Finally to Lake Placid 


W ORK is a severe, but nevertheless just, 
master. The capable and prudent it re¬ 
wards with security of position and an 
opportunity for greater service, while the slothful 
it pushes one side to perform the menial tasks of 
life. Pride and satisfac¬ 
tion are its rewards 
when well done, but when 
poorly done the doer is 
punished most severely. 

In connection with the 
lives of our veterans 
there is then but one 
conclusion, and that, that 
they have done their 
work well. Had it been 
otherwise, they could not 
have remained in the 
service the many, many 
years that some of them 
have. Their records are 
their greatest compensa¬ 
tion and they delight to 
tell us, and rightfully 
they may, how through 
all these years they 
so conducted themselves 
that not one mark stands 
against them. 

Thus we find Loots R. 

Christian, of No. 13_ 

William Street, Platts- 

burg, N. Y., retired LOUIS R. ( 

water service foreman, 

enjoying the reward of work well done. Proudly 
he looks back over the forty-six years that he was 
continuously in the employ of The Delaware and 
Hudson and, although during that time he worked 
under no less than one hundred (a rough esti¬ 
mate) *‘ bosses,” of one title or another, finds his 


record clear. He was retired on January 21, 1927. 

Deafness forced him to give up the work he 
enjoyed so well. Though now sixty-one years of 
age, he is otherwise healthy and active. As a 
water service foreman, however, he was constantly 
employed in close prox¬ 
imity to moving trains. 
Day after day, toward 
the close of his career, 
he therefore worked in 
constant fear of becom¬ 
ing involved in an acci¬ 
dent that might have 
proven serious if not 
fatal. 

Denmark is the coun¬ 
try of his nativity, 
There he was born on 
February 27, 1867, sec¬ 
ond of three sons of the 
late Peter Christian. 
When he was five years 
old, his parents emi¬ 
grated to this country 
and settled at Putnam, 
N. Y., where his father 
obtained employment on 
The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son, under Mike Dorsey, 
and continued in its 
service until his death 
on March 2, 1919. His 
4R1STIAN last work was done as a 

watchman at the Wing 
street crossing in Plattsburg. 

In May, 1881, the son, Louis, began work at 
the mines of the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Com¬ 
pany at Lyon Mountain, his particular task be-, 
ing that of carrying drills from the mines to the 
blacksmith shop. John Hammond was his fore- 
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mall. Then in 1884, he was given a position in 
the blacksmith shop and two years later was em¬ 
ployed at sharpening drills. These were machine 
drills, four, ranging in length from one and one- 
half to six feet, comprising a set. In 1892, when 
work became slack, he was one of a force that 
did the grading for a railroad around the mines. 
This work lasted for about four months. 

He was transferred to Plattsburg in 1893 and 
there employed in the blacksmith shop making 
pins and links for the narrow gage jimmies, and 
repairing coaches. He also did some work on 
locomotives and on occasions went out along the 
road to assist in repairing water tanks. Then 
when The Delaware and Hudson took over the 
Chateaugay road, he became a water service em¬ 
ploye under the late G. F. Giles, and continued 
as such for twenty-five years. He was promoted 
to an assistant foreman on February 16, 1913, 
and to a foreman in October, 1916. 

Well dot's he remember the old Chateaugay. He 
saw the road extended from Lyon Mountain to 
Standish, thence to Loon Lake, and finally to 
Lake Placid. Many of the water tanks on that 
branch he helped to build and he also assisted in 
erecting the tanks at Napierville Junction and 
Delson Junction in Canada. 

He has been twice married. On April 4, 1891, 
he married Mattie Mitchell, whose father was 
employed in the mines at Lyon Mountain. She 
died in Plattsburg on October 25, 1913. His 
present wife was formerly Georgians Reeves 
Davis, of Plattsburg, and they were married on 
July 26, 1924. 

He is a member of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans’ Association, and of the Odd Fellows, 
Lodge No. 549, and the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Plattsburg. 


Divine Vision 

I F ever our statesmen realize that the things 
of the mind are of profound importance in 
the national well-being; that art and science 
are of more account than political and commer¬ 
cial battle cries; that ideas are not abolished by 
oppression; that material evils are not to be met 
by mere benevolence; that sentiment has need of 
intellect; that the spiritual world and the secular 
world are each impoverished by separation; that 
imagination goes deeper than logic and is the 
greatest of human powers; then they may remem¬ 
ber Blake, who “kept the divine vision in time 
of trouble .”—An ext ran from the Centenary of 
JVilliam lilatce. 


‘Daily Operation Per Mile 

ECAUSE it is a difficult matter for Mr. 
Average Man to comprehend the amount 
of work the average unit of the railway 
plant performs, by studying figures that mount 
into the hundreds of millions and billions, the 
Railway Age, in a recent issue, quoted figures to 
show the average daily operation on each mile of 
railway line for the country as a whole. Briefly, 
it said: 

“ Seven passenger trains and seven freight 
trains moved over the average mile of railway 
line in the United States each day last year. In 
these seven freight trains were 325 freight cars, 
of which 205 were loaded and 120 empty. In the 
loaded cars was freight weighing, roughly, 5,600 
tons, while the total weight of the freight trains 
passing over this mile of line, including locomo¬ 
tives, cars and contents was 14,400 tons. The 
seven daily passenger trains which ran over this 
average mile included forty-six passenger train 
cars and carried a total of 416 passengers. 

“ The daily gross revenue earned by this aver¬ 
age mile of railway line amounted to $72. The 
average direct operating expenses consumed 74 
per cent of these total earnings, or $53 daily. 
Next, a total of $4 a day was paid by this aver¬ 
age mile to local, state and national tax collectors. 
After the payment of certain other expenses, in¬ 
cluding rental charges for equipment and facili¬ 
ties belonging to others, the average daily net 
earnings of this typical mile of railway line 
amounted to $13. This daily average net earning 
figure of $13 amounted in a year to a return of 
approximately 4.5 per cent on the average rail¬ 
way property investment per mile.” 

The Age might have added that despite the fact 
that this return is no higher than the rate now 
being paid by savings banks and much lower than 
that which may be earned on money invested in 
other ways, critics of the railroads, editorial 
writers and others, delight to prate about the 
prosperity of the railroads. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 
FEBRUARY, 1928 


Death benefit! .... $17,800 

Health benefits - - 11,111 

Accident benefits .... 566 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 

benefits .... None 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 473 

Total benefits - - $29,950 
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^Uhe Stitch In Time 

‘Periodic Physical Examinations Are the Twentieth Century “Stitches” That Conserve 
Health and Prolong Life; Are You Availing Yourself of This Service? 


E AT, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we 
die!” 

How enthusing! 

But seriously, would you care to drink to this 
toast? We think not; life, even with its many 
trials taken into con¬ 
sideration, is much 
too dear to treat it so 
lightly. 

For some mysteri¬ 
ous reason, however, 
we do not abide by 
these convictions. In¬ 
stead, we seem to de¬ 
light in playing into 
the grim jester’s 
hands. We are a 
race of chance-takers. 

Day after day, and 
year after year, we 
deliberately tempt the 
fates to wreck the 
greatest, most com¬ 
plex machine ever en¬ 
trusted to man’s cus¬ 
todianship—the hu¬ 

man body. If a home 
owner, we know that 
unless we periodically 
paint and repair our 
house it will become 
shabby and defective, 
and its value will 
quickly depreciate; if 
an automobile owner, 
we are fully aware of 
the penalty of neglect; 
even the clothes we 
wear we are particu¬ 
lar to keep clean and 
in good repair, but 
never a thought do we give to our bodies which 
are far more susceptible to injury and disorder 
than anything else we may possess. 

Our wilful negligence in this respect demands 
that we face the facts. 

Together, then, let us consider for the moment 


some mortality figures gleaned from statistics 
computed with The Delaware and Hudson family 
as a basis. These are in no way fictitious, neither 
have they been hastily arrived at, still their ac¬ 
curacy need not cause us to become panicky. 

They are presented 
with but a single 
thought in mind— 
that of stimulating a 
keener appreciation of 
good health and its 
priceless value. 

At the outset it 
may be well to under¬ 
stand that in a sense 
wo are all more or 
less in the same 
" boat.” Vital resis¬ 
tance, study has 
proven, begins to 
wane at the age of 
twelve and, in conse¬ 
quence thereof, the 
death rate begins to 
climb. At forty, es¬ 
pecially in cities, it is 
twice what it is at 
twenty. 

Eminent surgeons 
estimate, however, 
that within the next 
two generations medi¬ 
cal science will have 
advanced to such a 
degree that the life 
span will have been 
lengthened to seventy 
years. But the toast, 
“ Eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow 
we die,” will have 
been satisfied insofar as we are concerned, ere 
that eventful day arrives. Selfishly, though it 
may be, it is the present that concerns us most. 

A baby born today has a very much greater 
chance of reaching adult life than one born fifty 
years ago. This is due mostly to the fact that 



Tabic Showing Analysis of Deaths That Occurred 
Among Our Employes During 1927 
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infectious diseases are being pushed to the wall. 
However, when one reaches the age of fifty today 
he has only a slightly greater chance of reaching 
eighty than did his father, and simply because 
the so-called degenerative diseases have not been 
conquered. 

Before going into the more serious study of 
deaths and their causes, it might be well first to 
learn something about the health of people gen¬ 
erally. Taking the country as a whole it lias 
been found that absence from work is from four 
to seven fold greater due to sickness than to acci¬ 
dents, the annual loss per wage earner, from ill¬ 
ness alone, being from eight to nine days. Alto¬ 
gether, some forty-two million employes lose 
$350,000,000 every year as the result of illness, 
disabilities and non-occupational accidents. Pre¬ 
ventable diseases and death cost the country 
$3,000,000,000 annually, $1,800,000,000 of which 
is borne by the gainfully employed. Yet we are 
so cock-sure that we are in no danger of becoming 
sick that we pooh-pooh the suggestion that we 
should take the precaution of a periodic physical 
examination and some are further careless to the 
extent that they do not protect themselves and 
their dependents with sickness insurance, not to 
mention life insurance. 

Now to focus on The Delaware and Hudson 
family. Our group insurance figures for 1927 
show that sickness benefits were paid in 983 in¬ 
stances, but this total does not indicate the full 
extent to which sickness ravaged our ranks since 
the payment of benefits does not become effective 
until the eighth day of illness. Influenza was the 
worst offender during the year, there having been 
178 cases of this disease, or approximately 18 per 
cent of the total of 983. Diseases of the respira¬ 
tory system were next with a total of 152" or 
approximately 15 per cent; diseases of the cir¬ 
culatory system invalided, temporarily, 122 em¬ 
ployes; while of brain and nervous diseases there 
were sixty-four cases; digestive, sixty-three; ton- 
silitis, forty-eight; genito-urinary, forty-three; 
rheumatism, forty-two; appendicitis, thirty-seven; 
infection, thirty; lumbago, twenty-one; skin dis¬ 
eases, fourteen; ulcers, seventeen; eye trouble, 
thirteen; hernia, twelve; tumor, ten; arthritis, 
nine; and diabetes, seven. One hundred and one 
cases were classified as “ miscellaneous.'’ 

Periodic physical examinations enable a re¬ 
liable physician, in many instances, to discover 
bodily ailments in their beginning and ward them 
off. Folk other than physicians have no way of 
determining the stealthy approach of disease un¬ 
til, at last, it has reached the stage where it 
makes its presence known by pain. To wait until 
caught in the throes of sickness before summon¬ 


ing a physician is to take a desperate chance, for, 
not infrequently, the disease has then advanced 
beyond the control of medical science. 

And now for the sadder data. Who dies and 
why ? Last year 191 employes of The Delaware 
and Hudson died. Of this number, 149 were cov¬ 
ered bv group insurance. The other forty-two 
either lacked the required length of service to 
make them eligible for this form of protection or 
were employes who had been pensioned prior to 
the inauguration of the plan. 

Tnking the figure of 191 as a basis, it is found 
that the average age at death was 57.0 years. 
This average is increased to fifty-nine years, how¬ 
ever, by deducting twenty-one employes who suf¬ 
fered death accidentally. The greatest number 
of deaths among the 149 who were insured, forty- 
seven or 30 per cent of the total, however, 
occurred between the ages of forty-nine and sixty, 
and the lowest number, twenty or 12.8 per cent, 
between the ages of thirty-nine and forty-eight. 
Twenty-one deaths were nmong employes ranging 
in age from eighteen to thirty ; thirty-six between 
sixty-one and sixty-eight; and thirty-three be¬ 
tween sixty-nine and eiglity-flve. Eight deaths of 
employes aged fifty exceeded those of any other 
age. 

Diseases of the circulatory system took the 
greatest toll, that of seventy-three or 38 per cent 
of the total of 191 deaths. Diseases of the 
respiratory system were responsible for twenty- 
five; accidents caused twenty-one; cancer, eleven; 
diseases of the genito-urinary system, excepting 
nephritis, eleven; apoplexy, eight; nephritis, 
eight; diseases of the digestive system, six', dia¬ 
betes, four; tuberculosis, four; diseases of the 
brain and nervous system, three; old age, three; 
suicide, three; hernia, two; paralysis, two; and 
appendicitis, cirrhosis of the liver, homicide, in¬ 
fluenza, osteomyelitis (inflammation of the mar¬ 
row), tumor, and venereal diseases, one each. 
The so-called degenerative diseases previously re¬ 
ferred to are largely the result of hardening of 
the arteries. Apoplexy or hemorrhage into the 
brain, high blood pressure, Bright’s disease or 
degeneration of the kidneys, diabetes, and 
myocarditis or disease of the heart are in the 
fore in this classification. 

Good health is like money in the bank. It is 
an asset. The man possessed of it is fit for any 
undertaking. With all his physical and mental 
powers at his ready command, he is the desirable 
man for any work. Moreover, his perspective is 
brighter, his endurance is greater, he is keener 
in every way, and by far more steady and re- 
(Tum to Page 109) 
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Quests of Oneonta Rotarians 

lfetter Acquaintance Between City’s Business and Professional Men and Railroad 
Men Is Aim of “Delaware and Hudson Night ” Program 


O NEONTA, from The Delaware and Hudson 
man’s point of view, owes its Rotarians 
considerable commendation. And he, no 
less appreciative, regards them as friendly cham¬ 
pions of his profession. These are the outstand¬ 
ing results, according to his estimates, of a 
“Delaware and Hudson Night” program spon¬ 
sored by the Oneonta Rotary Club on Tuesday 
evening, March 5, the uniqueness of which is be¬ 
lieved to be without a parallel. The get-together 
was held in the Elks’ Club in Main Street, at 7 
o’clock, with Dr. George J. Dann, superintendent 
of the city’s public school system and president 
of the club, presiding. 

Though planned ostensibly as a get-together of 
local business and professional men with officials 
and other employes of The Delaware and Hudson 
Company as guests of honor, for the purpose of 
establishing a better acquaintance between the 
two groups, the Delaware and Hudson man de¬ 
lights to think of it as but a friendly overture. 
That it was a success in every way, none doubt. 
The attendance of 300, a very sizable gathering 
for a city of the size of Oneonta when restrictions 
are taken into consideration, assured this from 
the outset, while during the course of the evening 
the spirit of good fellowship, somewhat coy at 
first, made its presence felt more and more as the 
hours slipped by with surprising alacrity. 

The unusual nature of the event and the size of 
the gathering led the officers of the club to grant 
an unprecedent concession in permitting the ban¬ 
quet to be served in their costly and handsomely 
furnished lodge room. This arrangement made it 
possible to serve the large gathering with greater 
ease than otherwise might have prevailed and so 
contributed much to the success of the evening. 

Colonel J. T. LorEe, vice president and general 
manager; W. W. Bates, assistant to the general 
manager for personnel; G. S. Edmonds, superin¬ 
tendent of motive power; F. L. Hanlon, super¬ 
visor of wage and working agreements; M. F. 
Beamy, superintendent, Susquehanna division; 
George Brown, master mechanic, Susquehanna 
division; and A. G. Ditmore, divisional car fore 


man, Susquehanna division, were among the 
seventy-five or more Delaware and Hudson men 
who attended. Those mentioned responded to the 
toastmaster’s after-dinner invitations to address 
the gathering. 

Company G’s band, under the direction of W. 

S. Deusler, played during the serving of the ban¬ 
quet and later in the evening there was an enter¬ 
tainment by jubilee singers from the Utica (Mis¬ 
sissippi) Normal and Technical School, a branch 
of Tuskegee Institute founded by Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington. Negro spirituals and plantation melodies 
were featured. 

With railroad men mingling with other business 
and professional men in sucli pleasant accord, 
another get-togetlicr of an entirely opposite na¬ 
ture some ninety years ago was cited by one of 
our officials in illustration of the pronounced 
change in attitude that has developed in the in¬ 
terim, a period only slightly longer than the pro¬ 
verbial three-score years and ten allotted to man. 
The story recently told by Robert E. M. Cowie, 
president of the American Railway Express Com¬ 
pany, and which has since been widely circulated 
in many ways, was as follows: 

“About ninety years ago a literary society in 
a small and deeply religious Pennsylvania town, 
decided to debate the question: ‘Are Railroads 
Practical? ’ They expected to attract a large au¬ 
dience and asked permission to use the school- 
house to which the school board replied, after a 
great deal of deliberation: 

“ * If the society wanted to use the schoolhouse 
to debate some decent moral question, we should 
cheerfully give the use of it. But such a thing as 
a railroad is wicked as well as absurd. If God 
had wanted human beings to travel at the fearful 
rate of speed of seven miles an hour, he would 
clearly have foretold it by his prophets. But since 
nothing is said about it in His Holy Writ, it is 
plainly an invention of the devil to lead immortal 
souls to hell. Hence, we refuse the use of the 
schoolhouse.' ” 


J, 19X8 
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/ live for those who love me. 

For those who know me true; 

For the heaven so blue above me. 
And the good that I can do. 

—George L. Banks. 


‘Dollar and Hour Rule 

G OOD railroad men—call them successful, if 
you wish—are those who are happy ami 
contented in their work. No others suc¬ 
ceed so well. Happiness and contentment, coupled 
with a natural bent for railroad work, rather 
than hours and wages, therefore make good rail¬ 
road men. Love for the work a person chooses 
for a career is always a first and highly essential 
requisite and conducive to happiness and content¬ 
ment. 

One presumption is as good as another and so 
it is permissible also to presume that “ no man 
achieving to a successful railroad career will ever 
realize that goal by the dollar and hour route.” 
The reason is obvious. High wages and a prefer¬ 
ence in the matter of hours cannot in themselves 
create good railroad men, any more than can they 
create good sculptors, artists, mechanics, doctors, 
lawyers or other professional men or artisans. 

There is nothing mysterious about the fact that 
the railroad profession is not unlike any other 
in its demands upon those who would succeed in 
it. It exacts first of all a deep-seated desire to 
engage in the work it offers, then instinct, vision, 
aptitude, perseverance and patience, fused by en¬ 
thusiasm into an indomitable determination to 
succeed. That is the background of the success¬ 
ful railroad man. 

Men who are not actuated by an earnest desire 


to become railroad men, as were our veterans who 
began their careers in a day when wages were 
low and the hours many, and who cannot devote 
themselves to the work except by the dollar and 
hour rule, will never become good railroad men. 
They are only fooling themselves to think they 
can and are losing good time in trying it. Hones! 
ambition overrules such petty issues as these. 


‘Che Railroad Calendar 

R EFERENCE to the inside cover page of 
this issue of The Bulletin and study of 
the Railroad Calendar shown thereon, will 
solve for our readers the problem of “Where 
Freight Rates and Passenger Fares Go.” More 
than likely the several divisions will prove some¬ 
what startling as will the fact that Management 
must wait until the last thirteen days of the 
year to get its share out of which improvements 
are financed, losses of former years recouped or 
a surplus against future lean years created, yet 
they have been accurately allotted on the basis 
of gross operating revenues of the Class One rail¬ 
roads for the last year available (1926) and the 
366-day year of 1928. 

Wages, it will be noted, are allotted more than 
twice the space of that given any other item and 
covers the months of January, February, March, 
April and all but one day of May, or a total of 
151 days. The one day of May and the first 
twenty-three days of June, twenty-four in all, are 
set aside for fuel. Materials and supplies will 
require the freight rates and passenger fares taken 
in during the last seven days of June and all of 
July and August, or sixty-nine days. The first 
twenty-four days of September are set aside for 
“ other operating expenses,” and the last six days 
of September and the first sixteen of October, a 
total of twenty-two, for taxes. From October 17 
to November 25, inclusive, is the interest period, 
and the last five days of November and the first 
eighteen of December are set aside for dividends. 
The remaining thirteen are for the many uses of 
Management. 


The locomotive engineers still thunder 
through snow storms against which the air 
mail pilots dare not lift a wing. —Boston 
Herald. 


Not many are at the top by luck, because luck 
is a fickle jade. What a man wins by luck today, 
he is apt to lose tomorrow. —Herbert N. Casson, 
in Printed Salesmanship. 
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Stephenson and His Son 

'Cheir Notable Contributions to the Development of the Locomotive and the Railroaa, 
As Cited by Intimate Acquaintance, Form a Most Interesting Chapter 


A T a general meeting of the North of Eng¬ 
land Institute of Mine Engineers, held in 
the rooms of the Institute, in Westgate 
Street, Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, February 9, 1860, 
Nicholas Wood, the president, addressed the mem¬ 
bers, taking as his subject “ The Two Late Emi¬ 
nent Engineers, the Messrs. Stephenson, Father 
and Son,” in appreciation of a bequest of £2,000 
by Robert Stephenson, which came into the pos¬ 
session of the Institute following his death. The 
text of Mr. Wood’s paper, which is replete with 
informative data concerning these great men, 
follows: 

“It is a fertile source of reflection,” declared 
Mr. Wood, “ to glance at the rapid advancement 
of science and mechanical skill within the past 
half century. The development of railways—the 
perfection of locomotive engines thereon, and the 
speed at which they now propel multitudes of 
passengers, and vast masses of minerals and mer¬ 
chandise, from place to place, are subjects of in¬ 
terest and utility. The application of steam to 
propel, and the wonderful performances of steam 
vessels, even unto the most remote seas—the 
application of coal to produce gas for lighting 
towns, villages, and even private houses—the 
telegraph, which produces the most astounding 
results—and the invention of the safety-lamp for 
lighting mines;—all these revolutions in science 
and in the useful arts have been the production 
of almost the last half century; and, perhaps, 
no two men have contributed more towards such 
important results than the two Stephensons. 

“ Mr. Watt has very properly been considered 
the great inventor of the steam engine—not that 
he was the original inventor of a steam engine. 
Papin, Savary, Newcomen, and Smeaton had all 
contributed towards the production of useful 
steam engines; but it was Watt who at once 
struck upon the path of general utility, and made 
the steam engine a machine of general applica¬ 
tion and usefulness. The application of gas was 
equally the result of the perseverance of succes¬ 
sive experimentalists. The heating of coal in a 
tobacco pipe was the true exponent of gas-light¬ 
ing. Natural gas, or the hydrogen gas of the 
coal mines, attracted the attention of several 


persons as a mode of lighting; but it was not 
until Mr. Murdoch, an engineer in Cornwall, pro¬ 
duced gas from retorts, and by means of a gaso¬ 
meter applied it to light his house, that its appli¬ 
cation was of real practical utility, though, two 
centuries previously, a Dr. Clayton had been 
amusing himself with distilling gas from a retort, 
and had communicated the result to several scien¬ 
tific friends. So early as 1617, it appears, it had 
been discovered that a species of loadstone pos¬ 
sessed such a virtue, that if two needles were 
touched with it, and were then balanced on 
separate pivots, and that if the one needle was 
turned in a particular direction, the other would 
sympathetically move parallel to it. A century 
afterwards, it was ascertained that electrical sig¬ 
nals, could be transmitted along wires of consid¬ 
erable length. Priestly, Franklin, Young, Volta, 
Oersted, and others, made successive discoveries; 
but it was not until about the year 1840 that 
Professor Wheatstone and Cooke produced an 
electric telegraph, which now produces such 
astounding results. 

“ So with railways, and the locomotive engine. 
The Messrs. Stephenson did not pretend to be 
the discoverers of the first, neither did they pre¬ 
tend to the first application of the second; they, 
like Watt, were the inventors of the system of 
improvements which raised those great tools of 
science from imperfect and obscure appliances and 
machines, to perfect and surprisingly useful 
works of social utility. And, as the improvement 
of the steam engine, by Watt, was not the pro¬ 
duction of a day, neither was the establishment 
of railways, nor the improvement of the locomo¬ 
tive engine, the work of a day. 

“ It was the indomitable perseverance, and the 
singular abilities which those two great men 
possessed, which enabled the elder Stephenson, 
and afterwards his son, to comprehend and to 
complete the system of improvements which 
raised railways, and the locomotive engine from 
a state of comparative inutility to what they at 
present possess. And the progress towards com¬ 
pletion of those now great and useful works was 
not the result of a single discovery, nor of an 
isolated invention; it was the result of many 
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discoveries and inventions, elicited by profound 
thought, and intense and severe study and appli¬ 
cation, and of great natural genius, and indomit¬ 
able perseverance. 

“ The immediate occasion which has led to 
these observations and to this communication, has 
been the munificent bequest to the Institute by 
the late Mr. Robert Stephenson—no less a sum 
than £2,000. Such a splendid gift could only 
arise from a mind the most generous, and from 
feelings of the utmost anxiety for the prosperity 
of the Institute; enforcing from us, such a tribute 
of respect, as under the otherwise painful cir¬ 
cumstances it is in our power to bestow. It 
seemed, therefore, to be the spontaneous wish of 
the members, that a suitable address should be 
delivered at one of the early meetings of the 
Institute, to be inscribed in its proceedings, 
testifying the deep gratitude which we feel for 
such a magnificent bequest; and our sincere 
appreciation of the feelings which induced the 
donor to leave such a splendid testimonial of the 
interest which he felt for our prosperity. I re¬ 
gret the office has not fallen into more competent 
hands than mine. Of this, however, I must 
assure the Institute, that no one is more anxious 
than I am to do justice to such a task. 

“ The strong feeling of personal friendship 
which I have ever entertained towards those two 
eminent gentlemen, the result of an intimate 
acquaintance with both of them during almost 
the whole period of their useful and most extra¬ 
ordinary lives, viz., from the first step taken by 
the elder Stephenson in his brilliant discoveries 
and inventions; and from almost the infancy of 
the son, to his sad and melancholy death, and 
his interment in Westminster Abbey. These 
feelings, and the profound and now revered respect 
which I entertain to their memory, urge me to 
hope that I may be enabled to place before the In¬ 
stitute such an history of the labours of those 
gentlemen as may be interesting to the members 
thereof, and which may, though I fear imper¬ 
fectly, do justice to those remarkable men. 

“ On considering in what manner I could most 
effectively carry out the wishes of the Institute, 
and attain the object I had in view, it appeared 
to me, that, although I might have confined my 
observations to a history of the labours and 
achievements of the late Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
as a tribute of gratitude for his munificent be¬ 
quest, in the great social revolutions of science 
and art to which he had contributed, the most 
prominent and important being railways, and the 
locomotive engine; that it was impossible to 
accomplish such a task with effect, or indeed at 


all, if such a narrative did not commence with 
such works from their earliest stages of improve¬ 
ment; and this, it will at once be seen, involved 
the history of the labours of the father of that 
eminent gentleman, in the first instance, and 
afterwards of the united labours of both the 
father and son. 

“I may, likewise, I trust, be excused in remark¬ 
ing, that having been associated with both of 
those gentlemen, as I have previously stated, and 
more especially with the elder Stephenson, from 
the first period of his useful career, and having 
been privy to, at that period almost all his 
labours, thoughts, and performances, when the 
difficulties of their adoption were most formid¬ 
able; and having been present, and taken part in 
conducting all the early experiments, and though, 
like all old persons, I should, in detailing some of 
the incidents which have led to such useful re¬ 
sults, be 1 fighting the battles o’er again,’ I trust 
that it may not be out of place, or uninteresting 
to the members of the Institute, if, in paying 
due respect to the son, for his anxiety towards 
the welfare of the Institute, I, at the same time, 
comprehend within such a record a short history 
of the labours of the father. 

“ The life of the elder Stephenson, by W. Smiles, 
has already made the public, and, of course, the 
members of the Institute, familiar with the early 
career of that gentleman, and with the promi¬ 
nent events connected with the rise and progress 
of the works in which he was prominently en¬ 
gaged—the safety-lamps for lighting coal mines, 
and the improvements of railways and the loco¬ 
motive engine, being the most prominent. It is 
with regard to those great works, therefore, that 
I shall, first of all, endeavour to trace the his¬ 
tory, rise, and progress, and in doing so, will 
give such incidents as came under my imme¬ 
diate observation. 

“ Mr. Stephenson was born on the 9th of June, 
1781, at a cottage close to the river Tyne, near 
Wylam, in the county of Northumberland, called 
High Street Houses, and died on the 12th of 
August, 1848, in the 67th year of his age, at 
Tapton House, near Chesterfield, in the County 
of Derby. His father, it appears, was working 
at a fire engine at the Wylam Colliery, near his 
residence, as fireman, when his son George was, 
first of all, employed in farm work, and after¬ 
words as a ‘ corf-batter,’ (that is, knocking the 
dirt from the corves employed in drawing the 
coals) at Wylam Colliery; and also as a pick 
carrier, which was carrying the workmen’s 
‘ picks ’ from the mouth of the pit, where they 
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were drawn to bank, to the ‘ pick sharper’s ’ shop, 
to be sharped for the pitmen’s use. 

“ His father having removed to Black Callerton 
Colliery, he was employed there as a ‘ gin driver,’ 
and subsequently as an assistant fireman. Next, 
the father having removed to Walbottle Colliery, 
living at Jolly’s Close, near thereto, both him and 
his son, George, were employed as firemen to one 
of the different engines in work at that colliery, 
and we find when George was seventeen years 
of age, he was advanced to the office of ‘ plugman,’ 
■viz., the working of the engine—which is a step 
above that of fireman—the plugman having 
charge of the engine, and the fireman acting under 
his orders. His progress, exhibited by being en¬ 
trusted with such a charge, was, therefore, very 
rapid, having only been three years employed as 
assistant fireman, viz., from the age of fourteen 
to that of seventeen; and, it appears, he was 
eighteen years of age before he learnt to read. 
The next removal of the family was to Willing- 
ton Quay, where on the 28th of November, 1802, 
George, who was then twenty-one years of age, 
was married to Fanny Henderson. His occupa¬ 
tion at Willington Quay was that of braking or 
working an engine, which dragged the wagons, 
loaded with ballast taken out of the ships, from 
the wharf to the top of an inclined railway plane 
on the ballast heap or deposit. His son, Robert, 
was born at Willington Quay, on the 16th of 
December, 1803. 

“It appears tiiat after working at Willington 
Quay for three years, Stephenson removed to 
Killingworth Colliery, called ‘ West Moor,’ and 
was employed to brake one of the winding en¬ 
gines of that colliery. After having left that 
colliery for a short time for a similar situation 
in Scotland, he returned to Killingworth, re¬ 
sinned his former employment, and resided in 
a detached cottage, provided for the brakesmen 
of the colliery; in which cottage, it may be re¬ 
marked, he resided until he removed to Darlington 
to superintend the construction of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway. Soon after Stephen¬ 
son’s return from Scotland, about the year 1808, 
two other brakesmen, Robert Wedderburn and 
George Dodds, and himself, contracted with the 
owners of the Killingworth Colliery to work the 
two engines drawing coals at the A and B pits 
of that colliery, the working of these engines 
requiring two persons during the day and one 
at night, the night work being taken alternately 
amongst them. 

“It was while at this residence, and so occu¬ 
pied', that Stephenson accomplished the first 
work which led to his promotion, and which 
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removed him from obscurity, and brought him 
into notice. It was well known in the neighbour¬ 
hood tiiat he was a very intelligent and expert 
workman, with a wonderful turn for mechanics, 
as it was familiarly called. He was known to 
occupy his spare time in cleaning clocks and 
watches, and, as the engineer of the colliery lived 
in the adjoining cottage to him, they frequently, 
as he often told me, discussed matters relating 
to machinery and the steam engine, and as he 
always thought he knew more of the principles 
of the steam engine than his superior—the en¬ 
gineer of the colliery—these discussions were, no 
doubt, very animated. 

“ He had now learned to read and write, and 
had, ky his experience as a brakesman, and by 
consulting such books as came within his reach, 
acquired a knowledge of the principles of the 
engines which he had worked: and which com¬ 
prised—at Wylam, the common Newcomen con¬ 
densing engine; and the fact that being allowed 
to place a valve, as recorded by Smiles, between 
the air-pump and the condenser of the engine 
which he worked, for the purpose of regulating 
the action of the former, in effecting the vacuum 
of the latter, showed that he thoroughly com¬ 
prehended the action of such an engine. The 
fact, also, of first of all mastering, at seventeen, 
and after three years’ apprenticeship only, the 
working of the Newcomen engine—then the im¬ 
proved engine at Willington—and lastly, the 
most improved Bolton and Watt engine at Kil¬ 
lingworth, at twenty-three years of age, were 
conclusive proofs of the early and great natural 
abilities and perseverance of the then young man. 
And, it may be remarked, that the braking of the 
Killingworth engine was at that period one of 
great trust, dexterity, and carefulness, the pit 
being upward of 240 yards deep, and the engine 
a very powerful one, and the lowering down and 
drawing to bank the men and boys was one of 
the requisites requiring more than ordinary care 
in those days. The mode of raising the men and 
boys being, that only two out of four or five 
were slung in the noose at the end of the rope, 
the other two of three clinging to the rope by 
the mere grasp of their hands and knees. 

“ On Easter Monday, April 213rd, 1810, the 
ground was broken for the sinking of another 
pit at Killingworth, to be divided into two divi¬ 
sions, like the original pit or main winning, and 
to be called the C and D pits, for the purpose of 
working an additional quantity of coals. A pair 
of water levels, for the purpose of draining 
the new pits of water, had been driven 
from the bottom of the engine pit or main win- 
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ning, underneath where the new pit was to be 
sunk, and when the sinking had proceeded to a 
depth of about 140 yards, and water was met 
with, a bore hole was put down to those levels, 
which it was expected would have cleared the 
sinking pit of the water met within sinking, 
such water being lifted or drawn to bank with 
the main engine at the original winning to the 
deep. 

“ The sinking pit was ascertained by the bor¬ 
ing to be ninety-two fathoms, or 184 yards, in 
depth, and, therefore, there remained, in addition 
to the 140 yards already sunk, about forty-two 
yards to sink. In the strata through which the 
sinking had to penetrate, was a bed of post or 
gritty sandstone, of about twenty-four yards 
thick, called the ‘ seventy-fathoms post/ which, 
at this locality, was really twenty fathoms from 
the high main coal, or seventy fathoms from the 
surface. The gritty nature of this post made it 
the receptacle or reservoir of the great feeders 
of water in the district met with in sinking, and 
in some places the feeders of water were very 
considerable. 

“ When the sinking of the pit reached this bed, 
the quantity of water met with was so great 
that the main engine was not capable of drawing 
all the water, when the whole was allowed to 
pass down the borehole, and an auxiliary engine 
was erected on the sinking pit, for the purpose 
of assisting the main engine in drawing the sur¬ 
plus water to bank, which could not otherwise be 
raised. This auxiliary engine was an ordinary 
Newcomen condensing engine, the steam being 
condensed in the cylinder. The engine being one 
which had been at work at one of the other 
collieries of the Lessees of Killingworth, the 
cylinder of which was rather notorious, having 
been cast in the year 1767, at Colcbrookdale, and, 
to my knowledge, was at work in the year 1850. 
This engine was found not to be adequate to 
clear the sinking pit of water, or to draw the 
surplus feeders, over and above what the main 
engine could raise, 

“ Stephenson, in his discussions with the en¬ 
gineer, Cree, and with others, had frequently 
said he could make the Newcomen engine pump 
the water. Cree, however, being either jealous 
of Stephenson, or not being capable of traveling 
out of the beaten path of the rules laid down 
for the governance of working such engines, 
would not listen to Stephenson’s ‘ nostrums,’ as 
he called them. When the rumour of what 
Stephenson said he could do, reached the ears of 
the viewer of the colliery, Ralph Dodds, and the 
question being one of either being overpowered 


by the waver, or the erection of a more powerful 
engine, which would cost a considerable sum of 
money, and Stephenson’s proposition being very 
trifling in cost, he was set to work, much to the 
chagrin of Cree, the master enginewright or en¬ 
gineer, to carry out his ‘ nostrums/ and the 
remedial measures employed by Stephenson were 
these: 

“ The Newcomen engine, it is well known, con¬ 
densed the steam within the cylinder, the cistern 
containing the water for condensing the steam, 
called the ‘ jackhead cistern/ being placed at 
such a height above the cylinder, as that the 
pressure of the water should be greater into, 
when the injection valve was opened, than the 
pressure of the steam within the cylinder. The 
pressure of the steam in the boiler of such en¬ 
gines, being laid down by ‘authority/ at about 
three pounds per square inch above the atmos¬ 
pheric pressure. Stephenson, finding that the 
boilers would sustain a greater pressure than 
three pounds per square inch, raised the steam 
in the boilers to about seven pounds per square 
inch; and he likewise raised the jackhead cistern 
to an equivalent height, so that the pressure of 
the column of water should be greater than the 
elasticity of the steam within the cylinder; and 
so, when the injection valve was opened, the 
water passed into the cylinder in a jet, and con¬ 
densed the steam. Hence, by balancing the beam 
of the engine, he thus accomplished an increased 
pressure upon the cylinder (which was forty- 
eight inches diameter) of about four pounds per 
square inch; and he likewise obtained, by raising 
the jackhead cistern a little more than equiva¬ 
lent to the extra four pounds pressure of steam, 
a smarter or more quick injection of water into 
the cylinder, and, consequently, an additional 
number of strokes. By thus increasing the pres¬ 
sure of the steam in the boilers, and number of 
strokes per minute of the engine, he obtained an 
increase of power of about 7,000 pounds, moving 
at the rate of 180 feet per minute; and this 
additional power was found sufficient to raise the 
extra feeders of water, and to drain the pit of 
water, and the sinking was resumed, and the 
coal reached in 1812. 

“ This performance raised Stephenson from 
the handles of the winding machine, or from a 
common brakesman, to a directing engineer—for, 
though Cree was retained as engineer for a short 
time, his office was confined to the machinery and 
pumps in the shaft, while Stephenson was pro¬ 
moted to the office of head engineer of the col¬ 
liery. Cree was shortly after killed, when 
Stephenson became sole engineer to the different 
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collieries belonging to the partnership, or owners 
of the colliery. 

“ It was while this trial of skill was going 
on (on the 3rd of April, 1811) that I was entered 
as an apprentice, as a colliery viewer to Mr. 
Ralph Dodds, and it is not difficult to imagine 
that I attached myself to Stephenson, and to all 
his ‘nostrums;’ and as my situation at the col¬ 
liery brought me into daily communication with 
that gentleman; and feeling the advantages, as a 
youth, of being in the confidence of such a person, 
it is not to be wondered that I devoted the whole 
of my energies, and all my spare time, to im¬ 
prove myself, and to assist him in the various 
works which he projected from time to time, and 
in the various experiments connected therewith. 

“ When the pit was sunk to the coal, the New¬ 
comen pumping engine was removed, and a wind¬ 
ing engine erected, the construction of which was 
placed under the inspection of Stephenson, and 
this was the first steam engine which was erected 
by him. His son, Robert, was at that time about 
six years of age, and at school at Long Benton.” 

(To be continued in If ext Issue) 


TT/ie Stilch In Time 
(Continued from Page 102) 
sourceful than his less fortunate fellow man who 
has become bankrupt in health. 

Infallibility is not claimed for periodic exami¬ 
nations. Neither is it claimed that all disease- 
may be checked immediately, once they have been 
diagnosed. Claims like these would be preposter¬ 
ous, indeed. These examinations are merely pre¬ 
cautionary procedures and as such constitute a 
sort of yard stick whereby the immediate physical 
status of the body may be gauged with reasonable 
accuracy. The regularity with which they are 
repeated adds, of course, to their efficacy, since 
often times the discovery of tell-tale indications 
of approaching disease may be noted at an age 


when the body will respond quickly to treatment 
and the progress of the disease thereby arrested. 

Of no less value is their ability to put worry 
to rout. Most of us are the victims of bugaboos 
that sorely harass us. Too little exercise, too 
much tobacco, a tendency to obesity, aches and 
pains that are not understood—these and any one 
of a grist of other worries constantly beset human 
beings simply because they do not know them¬ 
selves physically. Once, however, they have been 
assured by a reliable physician that these fears 
are unfounded and that by living discreetly and 
giving their bodies the attention rightfully due 
them in the interval between examinations, they 
should continue to enjoy good health, is it too 
much to expect that then and there they should 
enjoy the thrill of that “ grand and glorious feel¬ 
ing,” which has been so capably popularized by 
the cartoonist, Briggs? And that is actually the 
feeling experienced in the majority of cases. 

Industry in recent years has come to recognize 
health conservation as one of its problems. Man¬ 
agement regards it as a most vital issue. As a 
consequence, employers not alone are encouraging 
members of their organizations to become con¬ 
verts of the periodic physical examination idea, 
but are making it possible for these same people 
to be so examined without cost to themselves. 
The Delaware and Hudson is doing this. The 
daily attendance at the office of Dr. J. W. Ghorm- 
ley, company surgeon, who is located in Room 1, 
of the General Office Building in Albany, and 
with whom appointment for physical examination 
may be made, attests the popularity of this serv¬ 
ice. The bond of confidence customarily existing 
between the physician and patient obtains, yet 
it is known that in not a few instances these 
examinations have been the means of forewarning 
the victims of an impending illness to the end 
that it was possible to ward it off and save him 
or her the suffering, loss of time and sickness ex¬ 
pense that otherwise might have resulted. 
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Steamer "Vermont " Docking at Montcalm Landing (Rail connection). Lake Champlain 
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Jl Daring Venture 

T UNNELING- mountains, bridging streams, 
gashing hillsides and filling swamps for 
grades, the railroads of the country were 
builded at enormous cost and daring financial 
adventure. They should be one of the proud pos¬ 
sessions of the American people. They are per¬ 
manent improvements. Trains run on schedule 
time, carrying freight and passengers over two 
hundred and fifty thousand miles of traffic lines 
with marvelous safety and dispatch, responsible 
to shipper and passenger for wanton damage, and 
are at the command of all alike. Absolutely in¬ 
dispensable to commerce and industry, they have 
now admittedly reached the highest peak of 
efficiency. But they do not pay a reasonable rate 
of interest on the investment. 

What is the matter with the railroads? Tn 
themselves, not much of anything! They are 
operated by the highest skill and talent in the 
country. They have learned their lesson through 
costly experience, careful experiment, consistent 
analysis of the fundamental elements of success, 
breasting stock speculation and recovering from 
war control, and are today the finest examples 
we have of private oorporatc management. If 
they cannot be made to pay there is a cause out¬ 
side their administrative conduct, and that cause 
lies more largely in the Government of the United 
States and in the attitude of the American people 
than in themselves. 

Let us consider the attitude of the people first. 
The old antagonism has passed away. But it has 
not yet been succeeded by that pride in and solici¬ 
tude for the roads that a great industry of this 
kind demands. Yet patronage is the life of trade. 
And we may as well put it flatly: A shipper 
who, after years of accommodation and service, 
turns over a part of his business to some fly-by- 
night trucking company in order to encourage a 
“local” industry, is not treating an old friend 
right, and is encouraging a concern of little mo¬ 
ment in the mass of transportation, that pays 
little taxes and may or may not be responsible 
for damages. This is not bestowing patronage 
where deserved, and only serves to help break 
down the whole interlocking structure of the 
roads. 

Putting by all historical criticism, failures and 
fault-finding, a good motto for the shipper who 
looks at transportation in its larger aspect would 
be: Stand by the railroads for they stood by 
you! These roads are indispensable. Why not 
concede their importance and give them full pat¬ 
ronage? We are not saying some of the short 
haul business is not permissible in the behalf of 


progress, but seeking to encourage the breaking 
down of a huge national industry is poor policy, 
be it by a shipper large or small. In the midst 
of a thousand fads, reforms, theories of standard¬ 
ization and betterment, all industry and all com¬ 
merce is recreant to its highest principle when it 
forgets the “ live and let live ” which is exempli¬ 
fied in a rational mutual patronage.—-From the 
Commercial Financial Chronicle. 


When the Train Goes By 

By Joseph S. DeRamus 

11 AT do you see as you stand by the track, 
When the train goes rambling by, 

It is just a mass of steel and smoke 
Like a streak against the skyt 

Back of the steel and the smoke and noise. 

Do you see the human side; 

Do you see it all as a human thing 
Where the fates of mankind rider 

Do you see the countless folks who wait 
For the food and clothes it brings; 

Do you see it bearing unto the world 
All the daily needful things f 

Do you see the lover who is hurrying back 
To the girl he left behind; 

Do you see the youth who is leaving home 
With the hoye of fame to findt 

Do you see the chap who has had his fling, 

And is longing to be back 

Where he’ll be content to spend his days 
With the folks in the old home shackt 

Do you sec the heart downcast in gloom 
When a friend is forced to leave; 

And the sorrow and tears that death often brings. 
And a soul going home to grieve f 

Oh, what do you see as you stand by the track. 
When the train goes rambling by. 

Is it just a mass of steel and smoke 
Like a streak against the skyt 


Old, But Still Good 

A N old story that is still good, although 
hardly applicable to modern railroading, 
concerns the engineer who complained of 
the condition of his engine. The master me¬ 
chanic wired him: “ Please advise what you con 
sider necessary to put your engine in good shape,” 
and, so the story goes, received the following re¬ 
ply: “Not much work necessary. Suggest you 
jack up the whistle and run a new engine under.” 
-—Railway Age. 


" What was the name of the last station We 
stopped at. mother?” 

«I don’t know. Be quiet ,I’m working out a 
cross-word puzzle." 

“ It’s a pity you don’t know the name, mother, 
because little Oscar got out of the train there!” 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Locomotive of Silver 

Nickel plated equipment Is the 
nearest modern railroads have 
approached the locomotive of 
silver, America, displayed by 
the Rock Island at the Paris 
exposition in 1867. The Amer¬ 
ica was jacketed and trimmed 
with shining sliver, and created 
quite a sensation. This ex¬ 
travagant use of silver seemed 
to confirm reports of the fabu¬ 
lous wealth of America. 

Upon its return from Paris, 
in 1869, it was exhibited for 
several days at the La Salle 
station, Chicago, and then taken 
out on the road for a practical 
test. The Rock Island had been 
completed to Council Bluffs and 
the locomotive was used to pull 
a special train of seven cars, 
carrying President Tracy and a 
number of prominent citizens of 
Chicago, to that point. Thou¬ 
sands of people flocked to the 
right of way to witness this 
spectacle. 

During the lay-over at Dav¬ 
enport, a crew of men spent the 
night grooming and polishing it. 
The following day on reaching 
Council Bluffs the entire popu¬ 
lace turned out to welcome the 
“ Silver Special.” After a few 
years of constant polishing, 
however, the silver was stripped 
off and the locomotive was used, 
unadorned, In regular service. 


Last of Wooden Passenger Cars 
Ere the end of the present 
year arrives, the last wooden 
passenger car on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania railroad will have been 
discarded in favor of all-steel 
equipment. The company has 
ordered no wooden cars since 
1907, yet will require 300 70- 
foot passenger coaches, 210 60- 
foot baggage cars, and twenty 
combination, baggage and pas¬ 
senger, cars to carry out its 
announced policy. An expendi¬ 
ture of between $20,000 and 
$21,000 has been authorized for 
this purpose. 


‘Daily Car Movement Better 
The average daily movement 
per freight car for the first 
eleven months in 1927 amounted 
to 30.7 miles, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, 
whereas for the same period of 
1926, the average was 30.6 miles 
and in 1926 it was 28.5. The 
average load per car for the 
same period was 27.2 tons com¬ 
pared with 27.3 tons for the 
first eleven months of 1926. 


Hughitt's Remarkable Feat 

During the Civil War when 
Northern supplies, ammunition 
and men were being rushed 
from Chicago over the Illinois 
Central, a stretch of single 
track between Centralia and 
Cairo was being taxed to the 
limit. Marvin Hughitt, who 
later became chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chi¬ 
cago and North Western, and 
died in January, last, then a 
train master, sat down to a 
desk and for thirty-six continu¬ 
ous hours personally handled 
the dispatching of trains 
through this “ needle's eye.” 

When all the troops had been 
safely transported to Cairo, a 
second order was received to 
“ rush them back at once.” He 
again sat down and for another 
thirty-six hours dispatched the 
trains in person. For seventy- 
two hours he was almost con¬ 
tinuously at the key and suc¬ 
ceeded not only in getting all of 
the troops over the line in rec¬ 
ord time, but maintained the 
regular schedule of the company 
as well. 


Sixty-Mile Narrow Gage Road 

Johnson City, Tenn., and 
Boone, N. C., sixty-six miles 
apart, are connected by a nar¬ 
row gage (three-foot) railroad, 
the East Tennessee and West¬ 
ern North Carolina. The road 
also includes several branches. 
In order that equipment of 
standard gage may also be 
handled, a third rail has been 
laid over ten miles of the west¬ 
ern end of the line in a manner 
similar to that once in vogue 
on our road when the Manage¬ 
ment was confronted with the 
problem of moving equipment 
of more than one gage. 


‘Peasants Go Wild Over First Train 

Scores of Turkish peasants 
from the surrounding country 
joined in a gala fete in celebra¬ 
tion of the coming of the first 
railroad train to Amassia, Tur¬ 
key, in January, last. Enthusi¬ 
astic women climbed upon the 
flower-draped locomotive and 
reverently kissed it. Others 
cheered Ismet Pasha, prime 
minister, who is sponsoring the 
program of railroad develop¬ 
ment. The region to be served 
by this line is rich in fruits and 
wheat; therefore the railroad 
will add impetus to its growing 
prosperity. 


Largest Freight Transfer Station 

Proviso, Ill., on the Chicago 
and North Western, is the site 
of the largest freight transfer 
station in the world. It covers 
more than twenty acres and 
comprises twelve platforms, of 
car-floor level, each served by 
two tracks and having ample 
space for trucking freight to the 
cars. It has a capacity of over 
690 cars. 

Freight is trucked with the 
aid of electric tractors which 
haul long trains of trailers, 
sometimes numbering as many 
as thirty to a train. Each is in 
charge of a motorman and con¬ 
ductor. It is the conductor’s 
duty to make up the trains and 
switch out the trailers beside 
the car in which their lading is 
to be loaded. 

The building is thoroughly 
modern. It is built of fireproof 
material, but in addition is pro¬ 
tected by ninety-six fire hy¬ 
drants; is equipped with an ice¬ 
making plant, and has an inde¬ 
pendent water supply. This 
huge station replaced several 
older freight houses and makes 
it possible to load cars to ca¬ 
pacity whereas in times past the 
majority of cars sent out from 
the individual freight houses 
were only partly loaded. 


Coi(s $2.50 to Stop A Train 

“ It Costs $2.50 to Stop a 
Train," reads a sign in eacli 
interlocking tower on the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas. The fig¬ 
ure, of course, represents only 
a conservative estimate of the 
cost of a train stop, but serves 
to remind employes of the 
gravity of this practice when 
employed without reason. Fuel 
and time are wasted, not to 
mention the wear and tear on 
equipment, each time a train is 
brought to a stop and started 
again. 


Sixty Years a Telegrapher 

E. B. Fink, seventy-five, re¬ 
cently retired from the tele¬ 
graph service of the Canadian 
National on his sixtieth anni¬ 
versary as an employe of that 
company. On his last day, at 
WI office, Winnipeg, Man., he 
handled 246 messages. His 
father, brother, son and daugh¬ 
ter, also telegraphers, have had 
a combined service at the key of 
160 years. 
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c Co One Qreatly 
‘Discouraged 
H 

1 WISH 1 knew where strong words grew, 
some magic words and kind, that I 
might weave a rhyme for you, to ease 
your heart and mind. You are discour¬ 
aged — greatly so. Dear friend. ! wonder 
why > What makes the lamp ot hope burn 
low ? Have plans ge ne all awry > 

I beg of you, accept the truth, more val¬ 
uable than rhyme. There's not a hill in 
life, forsooth, too hard for you to climb. 
That you're discouraged, don’t admit. 
This is the way to win—say, “ I’ll succeed, 
no doubt of itf Don't let "Discouraged” in. 

“ Discouraged " undermines the strength. 
He is a foe to fight. It is as sure you'll 
win, at length, as day must follow night. 
There's been a storm, you're tempest-tost. 
But smile a bit, my friend, and never say 
the fight is lost—you'll win it, in the end. 

— Wllhelmina Stitch, In the 

" ‘Dally Sketch ” 












AN ADIRONDACK JEWEL 
eNROUTC TO CMtSTCRTOWN. 

















I Am A Railroad Man 




HETHER 1 sit on the right side of 
a locomotive and handle the 
throttle, or on the left side and 
handle the scoop — 

Whether 1 wear a blue uniform 
on a fast passenger train, or blue 
overalls on a dinky way freight — 

Whether 1 sit in the train dispatcher’s 
office and issue orders, or in a lonely station 
in the woods and receive them — 

Whether I sit at a drawing board and 
plot curves and angles, or work on the track 
under the summer sun and in the winter s 
storms — 

Whether 1 am general manager or a 
“car-knocker”; a superintendent or a “ tal¬ 
low pot ” 

It makes no difference ; I AM A RAIL¬ 
ROAD MAN. 

And being a Railroad Man, I am an in¬ 
tegral and essential part of the great ma¬ 
chine that is Transportation. Because of me 
and my fellow Railroad Men, the people of 
this great country travel swiftly and safely; 
the food they eat and the clothes they wear 
are available for their use. 

I am proud to say it again — I AM A 

RAILROAD MAN. 

— Maine Central Magazine. 




















Jin Old School Qraduate 

Railroading Was Revolutionized and Children Attained Parenthood During Time 
“Gene” Richards Was “Doing His Stuff” Around “ The Big Horn” 


F ANCY gets us away to a pleasant jaunt 
down through the years that have Bettled 
one by one into the memorable past, when¬ 
ever the opportunity of talking to a railroad man 
whose experiences date back to an era of which 
we know nothing at all 
except what these men 
and history tell us, is 
presented. The cars, 
the locomotives, the 
methods of operation 
then in vogue, and even 
the road itself winding 
through a more or less 
unsettled country, all so 
strange when compared 
with the highly devel¬ 
oped railroad machine 
of today, seem to mys¬ 
tify us. How enthusing; 
but may we not expect 
too much f An imagi¬ 
native mind does not al¬ 
ways make proper allow¬ 
ances. 

The thrill we expect 
our veterans to give us 
in a retrospect of their 
individual careers we 
may not realize, simply 
because that which we 
ask them to talk about 
was very commonplace 
with them in a sense no 
less than that in which we find the several phases 
of our work commonplace. It is true that when 
on occasions they meet by themselves, they actu¬ 
ally exchange some “ good ones,” some of those 
tales for which our fancy causes us to be keenly 
expectant when we are permitted to visit with 


them, but at other times they are habitually 
reticent. Reticence, we are therefore led to be¬ 
lieve, is born of accomplishment. 

Whether or not the preceding paragraphs con¬ 
tain a single interesting or constructive thought 
we will leave for our 
readers to decide, for 
they have been construc¬ 
ted in defense of what is 
to follow. In this par¬ 
ticular instance we are 
willing to charge our¬ 
selves with a feeble effort 
made more feeble by the 
reticence of the one 
around whose fifty-two- 
years and nine months 
of continuous railroad 
work, this story is 
woven. Like President 
Coolidge, he “ does not 
choose ” to talk for pub¬ 
lication, having acceded, 
however, insofar as the 
details we will shortly 
present, in consideration 
of the splendid treatment 
he has always enjoyed 
since when on April 15, 
1874, he entered the em¬ 
ploy of The Delaware 
and Hudson. Anything 
that might exceed a 
plain statement of fact, 
even a bit of effervescent enthusiasm, he would 
loathe. 

With these few facts established may we now 
introduce Eugene H. Richards, of 104 Hudson 
Avenue, Green Island, N. Y., retired locomotive 
engineman? A very plain introduction, but very 
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njuch as he would have it if our interpretation 
oi his wishes is correct. However, in order that 
those readers of The Bulletin located “ around 
the big horn,” described by the Troy-Eagle Bridge- 
Castleton-Whitehall loop, may know at the out¬ 
set exactly who is meant, we'll say it’s “ Gene ” 
Richards, as lie was so well known in the days 
when he piloted one train or another through the 
country just mentioned. It has sometimes been 
argued that an engineer lives something of a her¬ 
mit’s life up in “ his cab,” whereas the conductor 
basks in the favor and acquaintance of the pub¬ 
lic. “ Gene,” however, is one exception. Every¬ 
body knew “ Gene;” he hauled boys and girls who 
later as men and women entrusted their children 
to his care while at the throttle he exercised the 
kind of judgment that gave him a record of 
which, even in his r'eticent way, ho may well be 
proud. Hereafter we, too, will speak of him as 
“ Gene.” 

Bom in the family home in Sanders Street, 
Whitehall, N. Y., February 27, 1853, he was the 
eldest of four children, three sons and a daugh¬ 
ter, of the late Ralph Richards, at that time the 
head of the Whitehall school. Three or four 
months later, however, the family moved to 
Hampton where the father engaged in farming. 

“ Gene ” attended school at Hampton and at 
Fair Haven until he was eighteen years old, when 
he joined his father in the work on the farm and 
remained with him until he began his railroad 
career. 

His debut was made at Salem, as a locomotive 
fireman. That part of the road, then as now, was 
known as the Rutland and Washington although 
it had lost its legal identity as such on May 23, 
1805 when it was sold to William Hart who in¬ 
cluded it in a corporation known as the Troy, 
Salem & Rutland Rail Road Company which was 
granted approval on June 3, the same year. 
Twelve days later, or on June 15, 1865, it was 
consolidated with The Rensselaer and Saratoga 
Rail Road Company, the property of which was 
leased to The Delaware and Hudson in 1871. 

An uncle, who was foreman in the Troy and 
Boston’s roundhouse at Middleburg Street, Troy, 
was a personal friend of Fred Kegler, then the 
master mechanic at Salem where a roundhouse, 
back shop and car shops were located, and on 
learning that Kegler needed a fireman recom¬ 
mended “ Gene.” “ Gene ” got the job and went 
to work with George Downs on the Montreal, the 
last locomotive purchased by the Rensselaer and 
Saratoga before the road was leased to The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson. It was a soft coal burner, 
having two pairs of drivers and 10 by 24>-incb 


cylinders. They hauled a mixed train, between 
Eagle Bridge and Rutland, and tied up either at 
Rutland or Salem. No more than thirteen or 
fourteen cars could then be handled over the 
grade between Salem and Rupert. 

The Rutland and Washington was an impor¬ 
tant road in those days as it formed a link in 
the only route to the north through that part of 
the country. In addition to its regular freight 
and local passenger service, two sleepers ran 
nightly. They were delivered by the New York 
Central to the Troy and Boston at Troy and 
moved via Eagle Bridge to Rutland, thence over 
the Central Vermont to St. Albans where they 
were delivered to the Grand Trunk. 

Salem, with its railroad shops, thrived like¬ 
wise. The old machine shop is still standing— 
just a shell of its former self. It adjoined the 
roundhouse, a building of thirteen stalls com¬ 
pletely roofed over and equipped with a turn¬ 
table, and it was this design that probably gave 
expression to the use of the term “back shop” 
now so often employed when referring to a 
railroad machine shop. Six locomotives tied up 
there and were, as he recalls, the Warren, J. A. 
(Irisxcold, Major Cornell, E. Thompson dale, 
Merritt Clark and the Montreal The Clark, a 
Taunton “ Z " hooked locomotive, was later sold. 

The most of his firing was done for Alec Pratt, 
on the E. Thompson dale; S. W. Hiscox, on the 
Warren; and Horace Clark on one of the sleepers. 
He fired in freight service for about a year when 
he got the sleeper job in the spring of 1875 and 
held it until the road was opened north of White¬ 
hall to Rouses Point, when the sleepers were dis¬ 
continued. 

“ We had no Sunday trains, but had to work 
harder on Sunday than on week days,” he recalls 
as he tells how Kegler insisted on the locomotives 
looking like new when they went out on the road 
on Monday morning. The work of cleaning and 
polishing was carried to such an extreme that 
castile soap was furnished for the final sponging. 
On occasions when Kegler had no extra engineer 
to send out, the oldest fireman would be called 
for a run and in this way “ Gene ” did some 
running before being promoted. 

His promotion to an engineman dates from 
New Year’s day, 1880, and he first was given the 
West Rutland quarry job and the deneral Clark, 
an inside connected locomotive with five-foot 
drivers and 14 by 20-inch cylinders. That sum¬ 
mer he was on the “ Hill ” freight, with the War¬ 
ren, making two round trips daily between Rut¬ 
land and Whitehall. Jim Cuniff was his fireman 
and Billy Boulter, who years later was killed 
(Turn to Page 94) 
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^rack Work. Shows Improvement 

Close Competition Features Second Prize Section Contest and a Notable Improvement 
In All Phases of the Work Is General Over Entire System 


E ACH one to his own trade.” Railroad men, 
no less. The motive power official accord¬ 
ingly boasts that “ the locomotive is the 
heart of transportation, and the greatest single 
factor in shaping the history of this great nation 
of ours.” But docs he get away with it? Not 
unchallenged. The car department executive 
confidently counters with a declaration attribu¬ 
ted to Herbert Hoover, secretary of the United 
States Department of Commerce, to the effect 
that “ railway ears are the red blood corpuscles 
of commerce.” And all the while the mainte¬ 
nance of way man smiles smugly. “ Would not 
the heart and the corpuscles it keeps ever on the 
move function without avail were it not for the 
‘ arteries,’ the permanent way, that I maintain 
in a healthy condition and otherwise physically 
fit ?” he wonders. Surely these “ arteries ” must 
be capable of at all times sustaining the strain 
to which the “ heart ” may subject them and 
thereby preclude the possibility of a congestion of 
corpuscles and a subsequent breaking down of the 
entire system. 

Three score years ago at least, the need of a 
strong, durable and up-to-the-minute permanent 
way was conceded as being a first requisite to 
the safe and economical operation of railroad 
trains. The State Engineer and Surveyor of the 
State of New York in his annual report for the 
year ending September 30, 1868, said, in sub¬ 
stantiation of this contention, that— 

“ * * * The strength and durability of a 
given track is the feature that limits the amount, 
and hence the economy of transportation that can 
be done upon it * * * 

“ * * * qq, e s t eam engine and the vehicle 
may be adapted to high speed with comparative 
ease and economy, but every rail, every joint and 
every sleeper, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and between all the centers of population, must 
be maintained in a condition not only to bear fast 
trains safely and smoothly, but to endure the 
quadrupled strains and percussions due to a 
double speed. 

“ Every increment of ‘ work done ’ upon a rail¬ 
way, eve"y increase in the weight, number or 
speed of the wheels, every economy of concentra¬ 
ting labor and power, brings an increased demand 


for endurance directly upon the permanent way. 
And, indirectly, the quality of the permanent way 
determines the economy of power of traction and 
maintenance of engines and rolling stock.” 

It is a far cry from the strap rail first used on 
our gravity road between Carbondale and Hones- 
dale and the unballasted and otherwise poorly 
designed roadbed which were a constant source 
of worry to pioneer railroad men, to the scientific¬ 
ally constructed permanent way of today, main¬ 
tained also in keeping with scientific stand¬ 
ards. This development of a century has 
been no less wonderful than that which has been 
wrought in the design and construction of loco¬ 
motives and cars. It represents, of course, the 
investment of fabulous sums of money, yet this 
was necessary and continues necessary yet today 
if the railroads are to remain the world’s great¬ 
est agency of transportation. 

Spurred by an earnest desire to benefit by the 
highest standard obtainable in track maintenance, 
the Management of The Delaware and Hudson 
in 1926 inaugurated a “ Prize Section Contest,” 
which promised substantial cash awards to track 
foremen who might, with an economical employ¬ 
ment of labor, excel other foremen in the particu¬ 
lar class of work in which they were eligible to 
compete. The best was the only objective in 
mind and the results obtaining at the close of 
the contest so far exceeded anything that had 
been conceived that it was decided to continue the 
contest another year, that is, from May 1 to 
October 15, 1927. And again a notable improve¬ 
ment in track conditions was the result. 

The task of judging the work of the contestants 
is a most exacting one. In addition to a general 
committee, separate committees check each of the 
following: line; surface; neatness, drainage, et 
cetera; and tool houses and stations. Each mem¬ 
ber of each committee is provided with a book 
in which he enters the ratings he deduces and 
when the inspection has been concluded all books 
are turned into the office of the engineer main¬ 
tenance of way where the data they contain is 
drawn off and computed. As these committees 
work independently and their organization is 
such that no member judges any of the work 
coming directly under his jurisdiction, the 
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chance of bias or partiality is eliminated. The 
winners are congratulated by the engineer main¬ 
tenance of way, and all others are advised by 
letter of wherein they failed. 

Mental judgment is not the determining factor 
altogether. Accuracy is sought and that this may 
be obtained a track recording machine, of French 
manufacture, was used in determining track con¬ 
ditions as they existed at the close of the last 
contest. This is a small but highly sensitive in¬ 
strument of not more than sixty pounds, which is 
placed on the floor of the inspection car over the 
center line of the rear truck and records such 
important data as that which reflects the effects 
of train impact, i. e., rolling, braking and accel¬ 
eration; lateral shocks or movements, curve ele¬ 
vations, bad alignment on curves and tangents, 
bad gauge, et cetera. 

A list of winners in the various classes is given 
at the close of this article, but considerable 
other data is also worthy of consideration. First 
of importance is the general improvement over 
conditions which existed at the close of the first 
contest, as may be determined by a comparison 
of 1926 and 102 f ratings. The final average for 
the entire system for 1927 was 85.05 per cent 
as compared with 71.4 per cent in 1926. The 


Susquehanna division again ranked first with 
88.79 per cent as against its 80 per cent in 1926. 
Sub Division L, on the Champlain division, which 
had a mark of 79.5 per cent in 1926, won, how¬ 
ever, the highest rating, 93.02 per cent, of any, 
thereby outdistancing Sub Division D, of the 
Susquehanna division, which captured similar 
honors in 1926 with a rating of 83 per cent, and 
had a rating of 89.62 per cent for 1927. 

One of the biggest surprises of the entire con¬ 
test was the close competition for the “System 
Main Line Section” first prize which was won 
in 1920 by L. Delasco, foreman of Section 9, Sub 
Division E, Susquehanna division with a rating of 
97.2 per cent, with C. Woodbury, foreman of Sec¬ 
tion 7, Sub Division H, Saratoga division, a run¬ 
ner-up with 94 per cent. This year, however, 
Mr. Delasco became the runner-up with 99.6 per 
cent, a rating of which any foreman might well 
be proud, and the highest award went to N. Deso, 
foreman of Section 8, Sub Division L, Champlain 
division, who scored a full 100 per cent. These 
are only a few of the many interesting compari¬ 
sons that might be made, but will suffice to show 
the extent of the improvement made between 
1926 and 1927. The awards in each year totaled 
$1,800 and for 1927 were made as follows: 


Best Main Line Section—All Divisions 

Division Sub. Div. Section Average Foreman Location Prize 

Champlain L 8 100.0 N. Deso* Cooperville $50 (1st) 

Susquehanna E 9 99.6 L. Delasco** Schenectady 25 (2nd) 

•Won second prize for “Best Division Main Line Section" In 1926. 

•• Won first prize for " Best Main Line Section—All Divisions ” and for “ Best Division 
Main Line Section " in 1926. 


Best Branch Line Section—All Divisions 


Division 

Sub. Div. 

Section 

Average 

Foreman 

Location 

Prize 

Saratoga 

I 

6 

91.1 

H. F. Parker 

Warrenslmrg 

$50 (1st) 

Champlain 

M 

11 

88.2 

J. Battisti 

Onchiota 

25 (2nd) 



Best 1 

Division Main Line Section 


Division 

Sub. Div. 

Section 

Average 

Foreman 

Location 

Prize 

Champlain 

L 

8 

100.0 

N. Deso 

Cooperville 

$100 (1st) 

do 

L 

3 

97.2 

G. Ciccone 

Plattsburg 

50 (2nd) 

Saratoga 

H 

7 

97.4 

C. Woodbury* 

Smith’s Basin 

100 (1st) 

do 

F 

9 

96.6 

J. Palmer 

Waterford Jet. 

50 (2nd) 

8usquehanna 

E 

9 

99.6 

L. Delasco 

Schenectady 

100 (1st) 

do 

D 

2 

98.3 

H. McKintv 

Esperance 

50 (2nd) 

Pennsylvania 

C 

2 

95.1 

I* Dillelo 

Center Village 

100 (1st) 

do 

A 

18 

94.8 

D. Cicio** 

Mayfield 

50 (2nd) 


• Won second prize for “ Best Main Line Section—A11 Divisions ” and first prize for 
Best Division Main Line Section” In 1926. 

••Won second prize for "Best Division Main Line Section” in 1926. 

(Turn to Pape 93) 
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Where Do Railroad Earnings Go ? 

Knowledge of This Subject Will Cause Many Erroneous Views to Give Way to a 
Better Understanding of This One Vital Railroad Problem 

Slf SAMUEL O. DUNN, editor. Railway Age 


T HE total earniugs now collected by the 
railways for the service rendered by them 
in carrying freight, passengers, mail and 
express, exceed six billion dollars a year. That 
is a huge sum. Many persons, including numer¬ 
ous railway employes, wonder what is done with 
all of it, but do not investigate to find out. 
The result is that many have quite erroneous 
views regarding the matter. 

It would be a good thing for both the railways 
and their employes if more employes knew just 
what becomes of all the earnings. If more of 
them knew this they would understand better 
the relation that exists between the earnings 
collected, the wages paid and the other expenses 
that must be met. Such understanding on the 
part of employes undoubtedly would influence 
regulation of railways, help increase efficiency of 
operation and thereby contribute to making it 
possible both for the employes to get higher 
wages and the railway companies to make larger 
net earnings. 

The figures of total earnings, operating ex¬ 
penses, wages, and so on, are so big that the 
human mind can hardly comprehend them. There 
is, however, a simple way of reducing them to a 
basis on which most people, and especially every 
intelligent employe, can easily comprehend them 
and grasp their significance. This is by dividing 
each of the huge figures by the total number 
of employes. This will show how much is the 
investment in the railways per employe. It will 
show how much earnings they take in per em¬ 
ploye, and also what they do with the earnings, in 
figures that will be small, and also, I believe, very 
interesting to employes. 

The number of employes in 1926 was 1,779,281, 
Total earnings were $6,382,939,546. This was 
an average of $3,587 per person employed. In 
other words, if the total earnings had been 
equally divided among the employes each of them 
would have received $3,587. 

The average wage actually paid per employe 
in 1926 was $1,656. But not all of this was 
paid from earnings. The railways spend every 


year hundreds of millions of dollars of capital 
on enlargements and improvements of the prop¬ 
erties. Labor is employed in making these en¬ 
largements and improvements, and $129 of the 
average wage per employe was charged in 1926 
to “ capital account.” This leaves $1,527 of the 
average wage that was charged to operating ex¬ 
penses and paid from the year’s earnings. What 
was done with the rest of the $3,587 per employe 
that was collected in earnings? 

There was paid out of it $681 for materials 
and supplies. These were used in maintaining 
the properties. Of course, these materials and 
supplies were as much required as the labor that 
was employed in the maintenance of locomotives, 
cars, tracks, etc. 

The next largest item of operating expense 
was the cost of fuel for locomotives. It amounted 
to $229 per employe. Of course, a locomotive 
can no more be run without fuel than without 
an engine crew. 

Next there was an item of $58 per employe 
for loss and damage to freight, injuries to per¬ 
sons, and insurance. When freight is lost or 
damaged while being transported the railway 
company has to pay for it. It also has to pay 
for injuries to employes, passengers and other 
persons for whose safety it is held to have been 
responsible. 

Another item is $130 per employe for “ depre¬ 
ciation and retirements.” These are expenses of 
which account must be taken under the account¬ 
ing rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The taxes paid by the railways to the local, 
state and national governments amounted to $219 
per each person employed by them. It is an old 
saying that, “ Nothing is more certain than death 
and taxes.” The railways must, of course, pay 
whatever taxes the governments levy upon them. 

Each railway uses some property that does not 
belong to it. For example, many private cor¬ 
porations own coal cars, refrigerator cars, et 
cetera, and a railway when it uses them has to 
(Turn to Page 92) 
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0 Spirit landl Thou land of dreams! 

A voorld thou art of mysterious gleams, 

Of startling voices and sounds of strife, 

A world of the dead in the hills of life. 

—Mrs. Hemans. 


‘Return of the Iron Horse 

Y EARS ago the coming of the first railroad 
train was the cause of great rejoicing. To 
any community it meant cheap and depend¬ 
able communication with the outside world. But 
with the passing of years and the recurrence of 
petty annoyances common to any utility witli 
which man has daily contact, the real value of 
railroads has been forgotten. There have been 
those who even advocated pulling up railroad 
tracks altogether. Northern Vermont was no 
different in this respect than other parts of the 
country when, in a few hours last November, 
floods swept away bridges and track of the Cen¬ 
tral Vermont Railway and left many towns with¬ 
out any railroad communication whatever. Bui 
last week, when after prodigious effort the line 
was again opened for traffic, there was a different 
atmosphere. In the intervening three months 
the people of those Vermont communities had 
come to a new understanding of the railroad. 
The automobile, motor truck and motor bus had 
all proved useful, but they could not supplant the 
railroad. As the first train moved over the re¬ 
constructed tracks of the Central Vermont Rail¬ 
way it was welcomed joyously everywhere. 
Towns were decorated for the occasion and the 
larger cities brought out their bands and gave the 
railroad officials a formal welcome. Once more 
the whistle of a locomotive echoing through the 
valleys of northern Vermont was a welcome 


sound. It told the people that they no longer 
were cut off from the outside world. And to the 
world it announced that Vermont has re¬ 
covered from the staggering blow dealt it by the 
floods of last fall. 

—Engineering News, Record , February !), 1928. 

In Defense of Trainmen 

ITHOUT entering into the merits of the 
case of the passenger who brought suit 
against a trainman on the Long Island 
Railroad because he forced the passenger to leave 
the train on refusal to produce a ticket or its 
equivalent in cash, it may not be amiss to say 
a word in praise of the patience and usual cour¬ 
tesy of the average railroad employe. 

Conductors and trainmen on lines like the Long 
Island which handle an enormous commuter 
traffic are under instructions invariably to be 
courteous to passengers. This courtesy is not al¬ 
ways reciprocated. Hardly a day goes by with¬ 
out a trainman having to listen patiently to per¬ 
sonal abuse from a passenger who has taken the 
wrong train, or who has left his ticket behind, 
or who refuses to obey one of the rules of the 
company. 

What the passenger forgets is tiiat these men 
are agents whose duty is to enforce the regula¬ 
tion about tickets and other similar matters. 
However disagreeable it may be for the passenger 
to be informed that he is in error, he is at fault 
to resent this as a personal affront and in return 
to be rude to the trainman. Even on those rare 
occasions when the latter, often under the strong¬ 
est provocation, loses his temper, there is nothing 
to be gained by “ talking back .”—New York 
Timex. 


‘Che Mon Who Wins 

T is not the man who growls all day. 

And says that the world’s unfair — 

Who thinks the troubles that come his way 
Are doubly more than his share — 

Who drops his pack with a heavy heart. 

As soon as trouble begins 
And cries with a frown “ You’ve got me down ’’— 
He is not the man who wins. 

The man who wins is the man who will dare 
To laugh in misfortune’s face — 

Who pushes ahead with a right good air. 

No matter how hard the pace — 

With a thankful heart for the smiling sky, 

And a thankful heart for the rain — 

He finds each day will more than pay 
For yesterday’s toil and pain. 

—Anonymous. 
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T)ead Bank. Robbers Wanted 

‘Uexas Bankers, Tofyng the Law In Their Own Hands, Will Pay $5,000 Each For 
Dead Robbers, But Not One Cent for A Hundred Live Ones 


N every one of the fifteen hundred or more 
banks in Texas a sign is prominently dis¬ 
played, which reads as follows: 

“$5,000 Rewabd 
Dead Bank Robbebs Wanted 
$5,000 Cash Will Be Paid for Each Bank 
Robber Killed While Robbing a Texas Bank. 

“ The Texas Bankers Association offers a 
standing reward of $5,000 for each dead bank 
robber, killed while in the act of robbing a 
member bank in Texas. No limit as to place 
of killing—in the banking house, as the 
robber or robbers leave the bank, as they 
climb into their car, ten or twenty miles down 
the road as they flee, or while resisting a 
posse giving chase. This reward applies to 
niglit attacks as well as daylight holdups. 

“ The Association will not give one cent 
for live robbers. They rarely are identified, 
more rarely convicted, and most rarely kept 
in the penitentiary when sent there—all of 
which operations are troublesome and costly. 

“ But the Association is prepared to pay 
for any number of dead bank robbers killed 
while robbing its member banks, at $5,000 
apiece. 

$5,000 in cash will be paid for the killing of 
any robber while robbing 
This Bank 

$5,000 for each DEAD ROBBER—not one 
cent for a hundred live ones.” 

This is, of course, a public announcement by a 
body of the most intelligent and influential 
people of the State, backed by hard cash, that 
the administrative and judicial branches of the 
State government are a flat failure and no longer 
function. 

There arc those who feel that in many other 
states government has broken down as definitely 
as in Texas. If this is the case, it should be the 
first concern of every citizen. What is the evi¬ 
dence that the Texas Bankers Association brings 
forward? Its president, W. M. Massie, writing 
for Bunker’s Monthly, a magazine designed pri¬ 
marily for Texas readers, and pledged to tell the 
truth about Texas without exaggeration or mis¬ 


representation and to explain Texas to the out¬ 
side world, sums it up as follows: 

“ During the past eight years there have been 
140 successful bank robberies in Texas, in which 
the robbers got away with $564,085, and during 
the same period only thirty convictions of per¬ 
sons charged with bank robbery. And a number 
of those who were convicted were soon at liberty 
and free to commit more bank robberies. Some 
were pardoned, some escaped. Two of the robbers 
who were wounded in the attempt to rob a bank 
in Cisco recently were released from the peniten¬ 
tiary during Mrs. Ferguson’s administration as 
Governor on a conditional pardon. 

“During the three years ending December 31, 
1927, there were 43 daylight holdups of banks in 
Texas. I do not presume to explain it, but the 
daylight bandit is usually of the younger genera¬ 
tion. And some of these have discovered that it 
is comparatively easy to hold up a bank in the 
daytime. These idlers of the younger generation 
have no respect for human life. They will shoot 
on the slightest provocation, and without qualm. 
And it is this circumstance which makes daylight 
robbery comparatively easy for them. One small 
bank in Texas has been robbed five times in an 
incredibly short period, and every small bank 
has been in constant danger. Nor can this situ¬ 
ation be protected by insurance. During recent 
years the increase of daylight holdups has been 
so rapid and so uniformly successful, especially in 
the case of small and relatively isolated banks, 
that the risk has been getting beyond the pale of 
any kind of insurance. 

“ If one will consider a moment it will be seen 
that to such persons daylight robbery is easy. 
All kinds of people come into a bank every day 
during banking hours, and there is no way of 
distinguishing the man who intends to rob it. 
There was a recent robbery in which a nice look¬ 
ing young man strolled up to the teller’s window 
and smilingly asked: ‘Has this bank ever been 
robbed?’ And when the teller, in quite as pleas¬ 
ant a manner, informed him that it had not, the 
young man, still smiling, shoved a gun into the 
teller’s face and remarked, * Well, it’s going to 
be robbed now. Put up your hands.’ To such 
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men as I have described it is as easy as that. And 
as a rule the bank’s officers have no more warn¬ 
ing of what is going to happen than that. Once 
they are covered with murderous-looking weapons 
in the hands of men whom they have every reason 
to believe will not hesitate to shoot to kill—they 
are helpless. 

“ The daylight bandit has all the advantage 
over the men he is robbing. In the first place 
he usually chooses his time well and in all other 
particulars the robbery is carefully planned. 
Such men usually go in well-organized bands, and 
they work out every detail beforehand, including 
the manner of escape. They have different places 
of rendezvous, and there are usually other mem¬ 
bers of the band, not directly participating in the 
robbery, who can be counted on to assist the rob¬ 
bers in making their final getaway. Once they 
are out of the bank and speeding away with the 
bank’s funds in an automobile, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to catch them. Even when they are over¬ 
taken and surrounded by a posse, which until we 
offered our reward happened only infrequently, 
it is very difficult to take them alive. 

“ It had begun to look as if there were no risk 
at all in robbing a bank in the daytime. There 
were fifteen daylight bank robberies at regular 
intervals during the first nine months of 1927. 
If the stopping of bank robberies involved killing 
the robbers, then the robbers must be killed. We 
could not permit the situation to continue getting 
more intolerable every day.” 

As bad as this situation was, it was not the 
State of Texas that undertook its correction. It 
was the Texas Bankers' Association who deter¬ 
mined to make bank robbery unhealthy in Texas, 
and the banks of the State, no matter how small 
or isolated, reasonably secure. 

“ It claims to be acting well within its rights 
under the law, and under the provisions of the 
State and Federal Constitutions. It does not 
infringe the rights of any citizen, but on the con¬ 
trary follows a course believed to be in the inter¬ 
est of the public welfare and in accordance with 
the soundest public policy. It is launched upon 
this policy for an indefinite period and expects to 
make it more difficult to rob a bank in Texas and 
get away alive than anywhere else in the country. 
The decision not being lightly arrived at, it 
represents a firm determination and a settled 
policy. 

“ They are satisfied that there is now only one 
way to stop a daylight bank robbery after it gets 
started, and that is to shoot the robber and shoot 
to kill, either during the progress of the robbery, 


if chance affords oportunity, or when he and his 
confederates are leaving the bank. 

“As to the results secured, they have exceeded 
expectations. Not only have two bank robberies 
been prevented within the space of six weeks, 
whereas, with a single exception, not one had been 
prevented during the previous eight years, but 
members of a gang which seems to have been re¬ 
sponsible for a great number of holdups during 
the past two years have been rounded up. There 
has been a greater number of arrests on the charge 
of bank robbery in Texas during the past six weeks 
than during the previous two years. 

“ Since the rewards were posted the following 
has happened: 

1. Three bank robbers have been killed 
while in the act of robbing banks, and two 
wounded, one probably fatally. 

2. Only one successful bank robbery has oc¬ 
curred during the six weeks the reward offer 
has been in effect. 

3. The leading members of a well-organized 
gang, responsible for numerous bank rob- 
eries during the past two years, have been 
captured. 

4. One bank robber has been sentenced to 
the electric chair by a Texas jury, probably 
the first time that bank robbery with fire¬ 
arms, in which no killing has taken place, 
has been seriously regarded as a capital 
offense in Texan courts, though such has been 
the law for years. 

“ The Texas Bankers Association promptly 
paid the reward in the case of the first two kill¬ 
ings as soon as the particulars were authenti¬ 
cated, and the other reward or rewards will be 
paid in due course. The Association will pro¬ 
vide the money to assist in the prosecution of the 
gang under arrest and those charged with being 
implicated in recent bank robberies, of which 
there are eighteen or nineteen. For an indefinite 
period in the future the Association will continue 
to pay a reward of $5,000 to every citizen who 
kills a bank robber, and will maintain the policy 
of not paying a cent for the apprehension of one 
alleged bank robber alive.” 

The American people from the beginning had 
an adequate conception of the purposes of govern¬ 
ment. They have stated it in the preamble of the 
Federal constitution—“ to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tran¬ 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote 
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the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

There had been previous indictments of Ameri¬ 
can governments because of their failure to in¬ 
sure justice. The vigilantes of Montana, the 
vigilantes of San Francisco, and the Ku Klux 
K.lan of the 1870’s in the South are examples that 
readily suggest themselves of the resources of the 
private citizen when the government has aban¬ 
doned its duty. 

The president of the Texas Bankers Association 
emphasizes that the conditions which heretofore 
existed in Texas were not worse than in other 
states; that in some respects they are worse in 
many of the states than in Texas, especially in 
states containing very large cities. 

What are the citizens of other states to do? 
Clearly what they should and have it in their 
power to do is to elect officers, whether admini¬ 
strative or judicial, who will give effect to the 
laws, which, through their legislative branch, 
they have caused to be enacted. They can con¬ 
tinue in office for much longer periods officers who 
have demonstrated their capacity and character. 
They can reward these officers by selecting them 
for more advanced responsibility as opportunity 
occurs. They can give life and vigor and stern¬ 
ness to the whole constitutional government and 
restore it to the effectiveness that our forefathers 
so clearly had in mind when they constituted it. 
What is unquestionably the best structure of gov¬ 
ernment ever devised by man has become a govern¬ 
ment as badly administered as almost any now 
functioning. If it is to be maintained as a gov¬ 
ernment and not to be superseded by vigilantes, 
or private associations, or fascitis, we ought all 
to turn to and restore it to what it once was. 
And this should be the more easy to accomplish. 
In^ome fields an opportunity is offered every year, 
and this year an opportunity the greatest in four- 
year periods. 

‘Po/'ce School Graduation 

NE hundred and thirty-two members of the 
New York State Police School’s Class of 
1928 received diplomas at the annual 
graduation exercises in The Hendrick Hudson 
Hotel, Troy, N. Y., on Thursday evening, Febru¬ 
ary 16, last. Major John A. Warner, superinten¬ 
dent division of state police, presided and the 
graduation address was by William L. Thompson, 
regent of the University of the State of New 
York. The annual banquet and entertainment 
followed these exercises. 

Police departments represented in the mem¬ 


bership of the class included the New York State 
Troopers, Maryland State Police, West Virg'nia 
State Police, New York Central Railroad Police, 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad Police, and those 
of Troy and Cohoes, N. Y. In each of the six 
years since the school was organized, The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson has had officers in attendance. 


t'Bowlers Go to Kansas City 

T EN members of The Delaware and Hudson 
Athletic Association’s Bowling league are 
expectantly happy as this issue of The Bul¬ 
letin reaches our readers. The reason for their 
exuberance lies in the fact that on Saturday even¬ 
ing, March 17, they will leave Albany at 8:09 
o’clock, in a special Pullman coach, for Kansas 
City, Mo., to participate in the Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Tournament and Convention of the Ameri¬ 
can Bowling Congress and hoping that they may 
share individually and collectively in the divi¬ 
sion of prizes aggregating $ 80 , 000 . In this re¬ 
spect they may consider themselves as most for¬ 
tunate since no other league in either Albany or 
Troy will be represented at the Congress. 

Those who have earned the privilege of mak¬ 
ing the trip, by reason of their high averages in 
the league, are H. G. Waldbillig, W illiam 
Foley, Floyd Clough, J. A. Beale, Jb., Edward 
Evers, A. J. Blaising, Robert Gemberling, Irv¬ 
ing Kelley, E. B. Sniffen and Alfred Cbutk- 
siiank. They will be accompanied by J. R. Lind¬ 
say and E. J. Ryan, president and secretary of 
the league, respectively, and will travel via the 
New York Central to Cleveland, thence by the Big 
Four to St. Louis and then over the Wabasn to 
Kansas City. Arriving at their destination at 
7:05 o’cock Monday morning, March 19, they will 
have until Tuesday night to rest up in as well 
as visit the alleys in the American Royal Build¬ 
ing where the tournament which began on March 
3 and will continue until April 2, is in progress. 
Twenty-eight alleys are being used. 

On Tuesday night the men will go on the run¬ 
ways in two five-man teams, as follows: First 
team — Waldbillig, Foley, Clough, Beale and 
Evers. Second team — Blaising, Gemberling, 
Kelley, Sniffen and Cbulkshank. Then on 
Wednesday they will participate in the doubles 
and singles, the lineup for the former being as 
follows: Waldbillig and Foley, Beale and 

Sniffen, Clough and Cbuikshank, Evers and 
Blaising, and Gemberling and Kelley. Kelley 
goes as a substitute for A. J. Ferris, whose ill¬ 
ness keeps him at home. 

The return trip will begin Wednesday night. 
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Where Do Railroad Earnings Qo ? 

(Continued from Page 87) 


pay rentals for their use. The items of “hire 
of equipment and joint facility rentals ” 
amounted to $02 per railway employe. 

When all these items—labor, materials and 
supplies, fuel, loss and damage, etc., depre¬ 
ciation and retirements, taxes, hire of equipment, 
etc.,—are added together they are found to total 
$2,900. This is 81 per cent of the average of 
$3,587 of earnings collected per person employed. 
There is left $081, or ID per cent of the total 
average earnings per employe, to account for. 
This amount that is left after payment of all 
operating expenses and taxes is what is called 
“ net operating income,” and is the return that 
is earned on the capital invested in the railroad 
industry. Upon how much investment is it 
earned? The total investment in the railroads 
in 1920 amounted to $24,290,190,78S. This, on 
the average, was $13,052 per employe. The net 
operating income of $081 per employe, therefore, 
amounted to 4.99 per cent on the investment per 
employe. 

Now, of course, each railway employe did not 
receive the average wage that has been men¬ 
tioned above. Some received less, some more. 
But there is one question in which they are all 
about equally interested. This is as to how they 
can get higher wages. That is not unnatural. 
It is a very unusual man who does not want to 
increase his income, whether it be large or small. 
It is perfectly evident, however, that railway 
wages must be paid out of railway earnings. 
Therefore, the average wage per employe cannot 
be increased unless either, first, the average total 
earnings collected by the railways for each per¬ 
son employed by them are increased, or, secondly, 
some or all of the other items of outgo that have 
been mentioned are reduced. 

The first suggestion that would be offered by 
some persons would be that the item of $081 
net operating income per employe might be re¬ 
duced and that what was taken from it might 
be added to the average wage. As we have seen, 
however, this amounted to only 4.99 per cent upon 
the average investment per employe. Is it rea¬ 
sonable to believe this is an excessive return to 
be earned upon investment in railways? Does 
any railway employe know where he can go to 
borrow money at as low a rate of interest as 
that? In the long run, if the railways were 
restricted to a lower return upon their invest¬ 
ment they would become unable to get more 


capital for investment. That would arrest the 
expansion of their facilities, and they would 
soon become unable to handle additional traffic. 
It would likewise prevent them from raising 
capital for making improvements to effect econo¬ 
mies in operation. Capital will refuse to enter 
railway service if refused satisfactory pay, just 
as men would refuse to enter their employment 
if refused as good wages as they could get in 
other industries. 

The total amount that the railways pay for 
materials and supplies used in maintenance each 
year is as much as the total return they earn 
upon their investment. The amount they spend 
for fuel each year is more than one-third as great 
as what they earn upon their investment. Em¬ 
ployes can help make possible higher wages in 
the long run by actively assisting the manage¬ 
ments to use materials and supplies and fuel 
more efficiently, to reduce loss and damage to 
freight and to reduce injuries to persons by in¬ 
creasing the safety of operation. 

There are some other points of even greater 
importance that all employes might well consider. 
One of these is in regard to taxes. For years the 
taxes of the railways have increased more in pro¬ 
portion than anything else for which they have 
to pay from earnings. Since 1919 their taxes have 
amounted to more than the dividends they have 
paid to their stockholders. Every time their taxes 
increase there is just that much taken from rail¬ 
way earnings that cannot be paid in wages to 
employes or in returns to investors. Railway 
employes are citizens and have much influence in 
their respective communities and states. It would 
be in their own selfish interest to use their in¬ 
fluence to stop the increases and cause reduc¬ 
tions in railway taxes. 

Another point of even more importance is in 
regard to the way the total earnings the railways 
receive are determined. Their total earnings de¬ 
pend, first, upon the amount of traffic that they 
handle, and, secondly, upon the freight and pas¬ 
senger rates they are allowed to charge for hand¬ 
ling it. Their rates are fixed almost entirely by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Every 
time a rate is reduced there is a reduction in the 
total earnings that otherwise would be received. 
Now, freight rates have been in process of reduc¬ 
tion ever since 1921. The earnings of the rail¬ 
ways from their freight business were estimated 
at about one billion dollars less in 1927 than 
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they would have been if these reductions had not 
been made. That amounts to about $550 a year 
per railway employe. The tendency of regulation 
is to take from the railways by reductions of 
rates everything saved by increased efficiency of 
operation as fast as it is saved—in fact, to take 
it even before it is saved. 

It is a very strange thing that most railway 
employes do not seem to understand the effect 
this tends to have not only upon the return the 
railways can earn upon their investment, but also 
on the wages they can pay. Advances in wages 
are often sought, but there has never been a case 
during the six years in which these reductions of 
freight rates have been going on in which railway 
employes have appeared before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to oppose them. The 


railways have resisted reductions of rates; west¬ 
ern railways have tried to get them advanced; 
but they have never had any assistance from their 
employes in doing so, although it is plain that the 
amount of wages they can pay depends mainly 
upon the amount of total earnings they are 
allowed to make. 

Railway employes have a direct interest in in¬ 
creasing the efficiency of operation. They also 
have a direct interest in stopping increases in 
railway taxes and reductions of railway rates. 
Each of these things has an influence on wages. 
The efficiency of operation, the taxes collected 
from the railways and the rates they are allowed 
to charge will, taken together, in the long run, 
mainly determine the wages they can and will 
pay. 


'Uracil Work Shows Improvement 

(Continued from Page 86) 


Best Division Branch Line Section 


Division 

>"b. Div. Section 

Average 

Foreman 

Location 

Prize 

Champlain 

M 11 

S8.2 

J. Battisti 

Onehiota 

J100 

(1st) 

do 

M 12 

87.0 

F. Alphonse* 

Bloomingdale 

50 

(2nd) 

Saratoga 

I 6 

91.1 

H. F. Parker 

Warrensburg 

100 

(1st) 

do 

J 1 

88.0 

B. Izzo 

West Rutland 

50 

(2nd) 

Susquehanna 






and 

D 9 

88.8 

A. Falzarano 

Sharon Springs 

100 

(1st) 

Pennsylvania 

Tones 






do 

dale 1 

80.5 

J. Ross 

Carbondale 

50 

(2nd) 

• 

Won first prize for “ Best 

Branch Line Section—All 

Divisions " and “ Best 

Division 

Branch Line Section” In 1926. 








Best Yard Section 






(First Class) 




Division 

Sub. Div. Section 

Average 

Foreman 

Location 

Prize 

Saratoga 

F 5 

83.9 

D. Moffre 

Colonie 

noo 

(1st) 

do 

F 1 

83.8 

F. Day 

So. Albany 

50 

(2nd) 



(Serum 

1 Glass) 




Champlain 

L 4 

1)8.4 

B. Lorado* 

Plattsburg 

100 

(1st) 

Susquehanna 

E 7 

03.5 

T. Pasquarell 

Schenectady 

50 

(2nd) 

* 

Won second prize for "Best Yard Section (second class)" In 1926. 




Section Showing Greatest Improvement 



Division 

Sub. Div 

Section 

Foreman 

Location 

1 

-*rize 

Champlain 

K 

8 

B. Edzo 

Port Henry 

$50 

(1st) 

do 

K 

4 

M. Alteri 

Montcalm Landing 

25 

(2nd) 

Saratoga 

F 

11 

.T. Izzo 

Mechanicville 

50 

(1st) 

do 

F 

5 

I). Moffre 

Colonie 

25 

(2nd) 

Susquehanna 

E 

7 

T. Pasquarell 

Schenectady 

50 

(1st) 

do 

D 

0 

A. Falzarano 

Sharon Springs 

25 

(2nd) 

Pennsylvania 

Hones- 







dalo 

3 

F. Adams 

Waymart 

50 

(1st) 

do 

do 

2 

W. Todinan 

Farview 

25 

(2nd) 
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Jin Old School (graduate 

(Continued from Page 84) 


while in the employ of the New York Central, 
was his conductor. 

Jack Howe, who afterward lost his life in a 
collision between a runaway car and a passenger 
train on the Lake George branch, displaced him 
on this run and then he went on the main line 
where he remained until December 27, 1911. He 
first ran in freight service between Schenectady 
and Port Henry, and then between Green Island 
and Port Henry. Early in November (it was just 
after election day), 1880, he was sent to Me- 
chanicville with the first switcher, an A. & S. 
brick burner the name or number of which he 
does not recall, to be used in that yard, and held 
that job for about two months. Then in the 
spring of 1886 he got a sleeper run between 
Whitehall and Albany No. 2 on one side and No. 
7 on the other, which he held continuously for 
twenty-five years and six months. 

On January 1, 1912, having given up this run, 
he began running between Rutland and Eagle 
Bridge on the “ short milk ” and continued at that 
work for fourteen months when he was displaced 
by an older man. Next he bid in Nos. 130 and 


133, Rutland to Albany and return, which he held 
from April, 1913 until December 3, 1926. He 
left the service on December 31, that year. 

That an engineman can become attached to his 
locomotive, he does not deny. This really 
amounts to something more than mere attach¬ 
ment, something akin to love. He experienced 
this feeling and therefore knows whereof he 
speaks. The “ 219 ” which he had for twelve 
years on the sleepers was a favorite with him; 
the “ 432 ” with which he hauled trains 130 and 
133, was another; and the “608,” which he ran 
when it first came on the road, he rates as one 
of the best locomotives of its class ever built. 

He has been twice married. His present wife, 
a sister of Tom Kerslake, an engineman on the 
Rutland and Washington branch, whom he mar¬ 
ried in May, 1913, was formerly Mrs. N. Baker. 
Two sons, Walter and Frank, by his first wife, 
reside in Philadelphia. A brother, Frank, who 
became a conductor on the Northern Pacific, died 
in 1918. 

He is a member of The Brotherhood of Loco¬ 
motive Engineers, Division 87, of Troy, N. Y. 



On the ground (left to right)—Tommy Summertielu, boilermaker; Expressman (name 
not recalled) ; Jim Crammon, trainman; Ed. Abbott, baggageman; Theodore Vanderwer- 
ken, trainman; Frank Conaughty, conductor; and Harvey Terry, switchman. Mr. 
Richards is in the gangway and In the cab window Is his son, Frank. Will Greenwood, 
the fireman. Is also in the cab. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


‘Plan Cooperative Railroad Course 

The creation of a cooperative 
course in railroad operation, 
combining scientific instruction 
at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, with fundamental 
practical training on the Bos¬ 
ton & Maine, has been an¬ 
nounced jointly by the Institute 
and the Boston & Maine, says 
the Railway Age. The new 
course, which has been under 
consideration for nearly a 
year, will be carried out under 
the department of civil engi¬ 
neering of the Institute, and 
will consist of four years of 
undergraduate work, one sum¬ 
mer camp, a full year of post¬ 
graduate work, and one special 
summer term. Dovetailed with 
this technical instruction, will 
be a year and one-half of prac¬ 
tical employment, on the Boston 
& Maine, the two parts of the 
course alternating at Intervals 
after the second year of under¬ 
graduate instruction. 


Europe's Mightiest Locomot'Oe 

Europe’s mightiest locomo¬ 
tive, which is eighty-five feet in 
length, weighs 186 tons and has 
a tractive power of 44,000 
pounds, was constructed in 
Munich during the latter part 
of last year for the South Afri¬ 
can Railway Administration. 
Due to the steep grades and 
sharp curves of the line there 
are three pairs of drivers at 
each end of the locomotive, 
driven by twin-cylinder steam 
engines. It is equipped with 
steam driven reversing gear. 
The work of the fireman is 
greatly reduced by a Duplex 
mechanical stoker, thereby giv¬ 
ing him more time to watch 
signals. 


75-Yeat-Oid Switchman 

William E. Hadley, assistant 
yardmaster in charge of pas¬ 
senger trains for the Missourl- 
Kansas-Texas in its Parsons, 
Kas., yards is seventy-five years 
old and has been a railroad man 
for fifty-nine years, and is still 
switching cars with " the best 
of them,” according to the Par¬ 
sons Sun. All of these facts 
were noted with pride by his 
associates on his birthday anni¬ 
versary recently, when they 
gave him a new pipe, tobacco 
pouch and more tobacco than 
he could get together in a bushel 
basket. 


3SCakes Fastest Passenger Run 

On January 25, last, a Cleve¬ 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis passenger train, running 
between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Cleveland, O., maintained an 
average speed of 65.5 miles an 
hour on the 514.7-mile stretch 
between Granite City, Ill., and 
Berea, O., which is conceded 
as being one of the fastest runs 
ever made over a distance of 
600 miles or more. Deducting 
the fourteen minutes occasioned 
by delays for water and chang¬ 
ing locomotives, the average 
speed is increased to 67.3 miles 
per hour. On June 13, 1906, a 
Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern train of three cars 
covered the 625 miles between 
Chicago and Buffalo at an aver¬ 
age speed of 69.53 miles an 
hour. The recent run between 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi¬ 
cago & St. Louis was made to 
enable A. H. Harris, vice presi¬ 
dent of the New York Central, 
to catch the Southwestern Lim¬ 
ited at Cleveland and so reach 
New York in time to attend the 
funeral of Ira A. Place a vice 
president of the Central’s organ¬ 
ization. 


Recalls Pioneer Railroad Scene 

Scenes that were somewhat 
common in the days when the 
railroads of our country were 
being built and opened for 
traffic, were re-enacted on Feb¬ 
ruary 4 last, when, for the first 
time following the great flood 
on November 2, a train was 
run from St. Albans to White 
River Junction, on the Central 
Vermont. Passengers on the 
train Included Governor Weeks 
of Vermont and other prominent 
citizens, railroad officials, and 
newspaper men. Great crowds 
of Joyous people, who had 
turned out with bands, flags 
and banners of welcome, 
greeted the train at every sta¬ 
tion en route. At Montpelier, 
the train was halted while a 
reception took place in the 
State house and addresses were 
made by Governor Weeks, John 
W. Redmond, receiver for the 
road, and Sir Henry Thornton, 
head of the Canadian National, 
and others. 


Fifteen Class One railroads 
operated at a loss in 1927. 
Seven of these were in the 
eastern, two in the southern 
and six in the western district. 


3V Came Locomotives After Regiments 

Twenty-four locomotives of 
the London Midland & Scottish 
railway's “ Royal Scot ” class, 
which are used for hauling the 
world's record non-stop train, 
will be named after famous 
British regiments. The names 
selected are: Royal Scot, Royal 
Scots Grey, Black Watch, Royal 
Scots Fusilier, Scottish Border¬ 
er, Cameron Highlander, Gor¬ 
don Highlander, Argyll & Suth¬ 
erland Highlander, Seaforth 
Highlander, Royal Engineer, 
Grenadier Guardsman, Royal 
Fusilier, Sherwood Forester, 
Dragoon Guardsman, Cold¬ 
stream, Scots Guardsman, Irish 
Guardsman, Welsh Guardsman, 
Royal Welsh Fusilier, Lan¬ 
cashire Fusilier, Royal Innis- 
killing Fusilier, H. L. I„ Royal 
Ulster Rifleman, and Royal 
Irish Fusilier. 


tAfef Ton Miles Show Decrease 

Although the volume of 
freight traffic handled by Class 
One railroads in November, 
1927, amounted to 37,227,800,000 
net ton miles, the total was less 
by 6,132,337,000 net ton miles, 
or 14.1 per cent, than that for 
November, 1926. The first 
eleven months of the year 
showed a decrease of 8,502,684,- 
000, or 1.9 per cent, under the 
corresponding period in 1926. 
The decrease of 20.8 shown in 
the eastern district in November 
was the largest of any. 


One Mile Out of Four for Taxes 

The country’s rail transpor¬ 
tation plant must operate about 
one mile in every four to pay 
its tax bill, which in 1925 was 
about one million dollars a day. 

In 1926, railroad taxes 
mounted to new high records, 
the increase over 1925 exceed¬ 
ing $100,000 a day. 

Taxes are being increased as 
rapidly as elections can be held 
to vote them. Yet no one 
seems disturbed; no one to 
realize that the situation is 
alarming and dangerous— From 
E. W. Howe’s Monthly. 


Approximately 760 million 
dollars will be spent by the 
railroads of the United States 
and Canada during the current 
year for new equipment, addi¬ 
tions and improvements. 
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Let Us Be Better Men 

°a? 

I ET us be better men ! 

)—< Let us find things to do. 

Saner and sweeter than any yet, 

Higher and nobler and true t 

Let us be better men I 
Let us begin again, 

Trying all over the best we know 
To climb and develop and grow. 

Let ui be better men I 
Whether with pick or pen. 

The labor we do is a work worth while 
If our hearts are clean and our spirits smile. 
And out of the ruck and rust and stain 
We make some growth and we mark some 
gain. 

Let us be better men I 

In a world that needs so much 

The loftier spirit’s touch. 

Let us grow upward toward the light, 
Wedded to wanting to do the right. 

Rather than wedded to human might. 

— Author Unknown. 
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H MERICA is much more than a geo¬ 
graphical location. It is a combi¬ 
nation and a relationship. It is the 
destiny of a masterful, pioneering 
people, enduring all the hardships of settling a 
new country, determined to be free. 

It is the Declaration of Independence and 
the Federal Constitution, with a system of local 
self-government. It is the development of the 
farm, the factory and the mine, the creation of 
a surpassing commerce, and the opening of vast 
lines of travel by sea and land, with broadening 
opportunity for education and freedom for re¬ 
ligious worship. 

Our country is the result of incomprehen¬ 
sible triumph, conferring upon its own people 
untold material and spiritual rewards and indi¬ 
rectly raising the standards of the world. 

It is a combination of all these elements, 
with their past history and their present aspira¬ 
tions, that we refer to as America. 
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‘Devoted To His Work 

l"Binghamton Man’s Career As A Conductor, Though He Had Served 39 Years and 
9 Months, Ended Eie He Would Have Had It 


S OME men’s careers end strangely; strange¬ 
ly, we think, because we don’t understand. 
This is one of life's deep mysteries. Dur¬ 
ing the late war some men went through “ it all ” 
unscathed, whereas others failed to survive their 
first battle. And among 
railroad men some are 
permitted to work until 
the red flag of age brings 
them to a halt, while 
others are forced out in 
the prime of life. Ad¬ 
miration and congratu¬ 
lations for the one; sym¬ 
pathy and condolences 
for the other. 

Hard by our main line 
in the Binghamton yard, 
in a house he and his 
wife built out of their 
savings many years ago 
when that section of the 
city was yet unde¬ 
veloped, lives one of 
those railroad men 
whose career ended ere 
he would have had it. 

Nothing less than a phy¬ 
sical handicap could 
have separated him from 
the work and the asso¬ 
ciations he loved so well, 
at the time he left the 
service. The location of 
his home at No. 13 Whitney Avenue substantiates 
this, for it was chosen because of its easy access 
to his work. 

Reference is mpde to Joins H. Mangan, a con¬ 
ductor, who retired on January 1, 1923, ending 
an uninterrupted service of thirty-nine years and 


nine months. Add to that record, however, six 
other years that were passed in the service of 
the Erie Railroad, to learn the full extent of his 
railroad experience. But he had hoped to do 
better than this; he was only seven months past 
his sixty-first birthday 
and was confidently look¬ 
ing forward to other 
fruitful years when, of a 
sudden, came the realiza¬ 
tion that he could go no 
farther. It was a hard 
blow to him. Always a 
jovial, smiling fellow, he 
had won his friends 
among the men of the 
road and among the 
officials of the Company 
with equal success. His 
ability to look at the 
brighter things of life 
serve, however, to tem¬ 
per his disappointment 
and so he continues to 
smile in his characteris¬ 
tic way. 

From the Emerald 
Isle, where he was born 
at Kilrusli, County Clare, 
May 31, 1801, he came 
to this country with his 
father, Michael Mangan, 
in May, 1808. He waB 
the oldest of six children 
and his only brother, P. J. Mangan, whom our 
Susquehanna division readers will recall as a 
conductor, died in 1912. 

All of his father’s brothers and sisters had 
preceded him to this country and had settled in 
Binghamton. He, however, obtained employment 
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jwitli the Erie, aa a section foreman, and moved 
liia family to Kirkwood Center where it con¬ 
tinued to reside until after his death, June 9, 
1870. 

The children attended a country school, the 
terms of which were limited to three months in 
winter and three in summer. At other times the 
boys, when they were old enough, worked for 
farmers and with their father on the Erie tracks. 
John was given steady work when he was sixteen 
years old and when his father died he succeeded 
him as foreman. 

His section comprised two miles and a half of 
double track and he had a force of from five to 
seven trackmen and two trackwalkers, one of the 
latter being his brother. This position he held 
for four years, or until April 1, 1883, when, ac¬ 
ceding to the desires of other members of the 
family who wanted to live in Binghamton, he 
entered the service of The Delaware and Hudson 
as a brakeman. 

With Mat Normile, a conductor of that day, he 
held a Binghamton-Oneonta “ pool ” job. As a 
matter of fact, there was only one so-called regu¬ 
lar run, No. 28, and that was held by Tom Vana- 
man. Other members of the crew were Pat Mur¬ 
phy and Patsy Dundon, trainmen; “ Beddy ” Cor¬ 
nell, engineman, and Pete Wint, fireman. Their 
engine was the No. 78 and not infrequently their 
train ran as “ second twenty-eight,” and consisted 
of carloads of stock received from the Erie and 
the balance of freight. 

Some time later Normile left the service and 
he then broke for Tom Harold, and after that for 
Billy Ferris on No. 18, a combination freight and 
passenger train, made up of twenty-five cars of 
freight and one coach, which left Binghamton at 
9 a. m., daily, arrived in Oneonta at 1 p. m., and 
left there at 2 p. m., arriving in Binghamton at 
6:30 o’clock. It was an “awful” run, as he re¬ 
calls it, the train stopping at every station en 
route and this accomplished by hand brakes. But 
it was a daylight job and popular for that reason. 
Ferris is now a conductor on the New York, On¬ 
tario and Western. Other members of the crew 
were John Harold and Jim Belden, trainmen and 
Wells Benedict, baggageman; William LaGrange, 
John Ellis and William Layman were the engine- 
men during his time. Other conductors with 
whom he worked included T. :R. Campbell, Ed. 
Benedict, P. J. Connors, and T. F. Sullivan. 

■ After working three years as a trainman, he 
began running extra. His first trip was with 
■Sullivan’s crew and was made to Oneonta. “ Hi ” 
'Woodburn and Frank Seaverson were his train¬ 


men; Billy Clark, his engineman, and they hkd 
the ” 320.” 

In those days the crews were required to make 
up their own trains and frequently, in order to 
expedite their movement over the single track 
out of Binghamton, would take the cars as they 
found them and classify them later out along the 
road. One hour of preparatory time was allowed 
and trains were limited to thirty cars out of 
Binghamton, and at Nineveh were filled out to 
thirty-five and to forty at Sidney. All freight 
trains were run on schedule with station time 
given as is now the rule with first class trains. 

In the spring of 1891, he was promoted to a 
conductor. Promotion in those days depended a 
great deal on having a “ friend at court,” some 
one to intercede with the superintendent or train¬ 
master. He was still braking on No. 18 when 
promoted and went back to the same train four 
or five months later, although he continued to be 
recognized as a conductor. 

All of his work was done in freight service. 
For many years he ran Nos. 98 and 93, between 
Binghamton and Oneonta, until a change was 
made when the sixteen-hour law became effective, 
when he bid in No. 95, Binghamton to Mechanic- 
ville, and No. 77, returning. He was the first 
conductor to hold the Owcgo run, between Bing¬ 
hamton and Owego, over the Erie, and for two or 
three years prior to leaving the road he held Nos. 
93 and 94. 

Some of the men who broke for him and after¬ 
ward became conductors included John F. Neylan, 
Edward W. Potter, Timothy F. Sullivan, Frank 
A. Ball, Harry J. Warner, George H. Dorian, 
Patrick Neylan, John N. Cline, Ward II. Wells, 
Daniel E. Young and Grant II. Adams. 

His wife, whom he married June 6, 1888, waB 
formerly Miss Margaret Connors, a sister of P. J. 
and T. W. Connors, conductors on the Susque¬ 
hanna division, and Tom Connors, a conductor on 
the Lehigh Valley. Three nephews, John A., Ed¬ 
ward and Neii. Baker, the first a conductor and 
the latter, trainmen and extra conductors, are 
also employed on the Susquehanna division. 

He is a member of the Order of Railway Con¬ 
ductors, Division No. 154, of Binghamton, and 
was a charter member of Parlor City Lodge, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, also of that 
city. He is also a member of St. Paul’s Roman 
Catholic Church of Binghamton, and of The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Veterans’ Association. 


Husband (loaded with luggage, at railway sta¬ 
tion) : “ I wish we’d brought the piano, dear." 

Wife: “ Don’t try to be funny!” 

Husband : ’’ But I left the tickets on the piano!’’ 
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Our First Settlers 

From Whence They Came, Where They Settled, And How Many There Were of 
Them During the First Century, Is Here Told 


A LTHOUGH America was discovered by 
Columbus in 1492, and portions of the 
coast of Labrador and of the island ter¬ 
ritory in the North Atlantic were claimed by the 
English through the discoveries of John Cabot in 
1497 and 1498, no permanent English settlement 
was made until the adventurous colonists sent 
out by the London Company came to the James 
River in Virginia, on May 13, lOOf, when they 
commenced the building of Jamestown. In 1010 
the sufferings of the colony were extreme, both 
on account of the hostility of the Indians and the 
want of provisions. Of nearly 500 persons left 
after the departure of Captain John Smith, sixty- 
only remained at the end of six months. Then 
came Lord Delaware with three ships and abun¬ 
dant supplies. In 1020 the settlement was in¬ 
creased by the accession of more than 1,200 per¬ 
sons. As many of the settlers were destitute of 
wives, the company sent over 150 girls, young 
and handsome. The price of a wife was one hun¬ 
dred pounds of tobacco, the value of which in 
money was three shillings per pound. The first 
negroes were imported into Virginia in 1019. 

There were three distinct groups of the early 
colonists. The English came to Massachusetts 
and spread out to Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. From Connecti¬ 
cut they crossed the sound into Long Island and 
from thence to Staten Island and New Jersey, 
while some settled in the section between West¬ 
chester and Albany Counties, intermarrying with 
the sons and daughters of the Dutch settlers. 
The Virginians were also English and migrated 
into the Carolines and in some cases to Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, but their genuine movement 
was westward to what was to become Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and thence on to the Missouri 
river and the southwest in later periods of time. 
The Dutch kept to New York, but after tbe Eng¬ 
lish occupation many went over into New Jersey. 

New York was discovered by Henry Hudson, 
who passed up the river which bears his name in 
September, 1009, and in 1014 the Netherlands’ 
(often called Holland) states-general granted a 
patent to a number of merchants who built a 
fort and trading-house at Albany. About the 
same time another fort and trading-house was 


established on the southwest point of Manhattan 
Island and called New Amsterdam. The whole 
colony received tbe name of New Netlierland. In 
July, 1009, Samuel de Champlain discovered the 
lake which bears his name and explored portions 
of the northern section of the state, but effected 
no settlement. The West India Company came 
into possession in 1021. Woutcr Van Twiller, 
who came over in June, 1029, to purchase lands 
from tbe Indians, became governor in 1633. The 
last Dutch governor was Peter Stuyvcsant, from 
1047 to 1004. Upon the surrender of the province 
to England, on August 27, 1004, Colonel Richard 
Nicolls became the first English colonial governor, 
and New Netlierland was renamed New York. It 
was retaken by the Dutch in 1073; but was re¬ 
stored to the English in 1074. In 1091 the first 
assembly was held. 

A few of the Dutch colonists crossed the Hud¬ 
son and settled in Hudson and Bergen counties, 
New Jersey, and a few crossed the East river 
and settled on the west end of Long Island, none 
going farther inland than Jamaica. There were 
five Dutch towns on Long Island. On the assess¬ 
ment rolls of 1075 these towns numbered 221 
farms of from eleven to forty-eight acres, valued 
at five dollars per acre. The occupiers numbered 
054 adult males and 031 females. The population 
of New York state in 1099 has been carefully esti¬ 
mated at about 18,000. 

Massachusetts, so-called from the Indian name 
for the great “ Blue Hills,” was first settled at 
Plymouth, on December 21, 1020, by the May¬ 
flower pilgrims. The colony was named Plymouth 
in memory of hospitalities which its members had 
received in Plymouth, England. Its first governor 
was John Carver. A second colony, founded at 
Salem in 1628, was granted a royal charter under 
tbe name of Massachusetts Bay 7 . These two col¬ 
onies were united into what is now Massachusetts 
under Governor Winthrop in 1030. Tbe popula¬ 
tion continued to increase until the Indian wars 
of 1075-1070, in which 000 inhabitants were 
killed and twelve towns destroyed. The popula¬ 
tion in 1090 was estimated at 54,000. 

Rhode Island was first settled in June, 1030, 
by Roger Williams, driven out of Massachusetts 
by 7 religious and political persecution, who settled 
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in Providence. In 1638 other refugees, under the 
leadership of Ann Hutchinson, established a 
colony at Portsmouth. These, with later settle¬ 
ments at Newport and Warwick, were consoli¬ 
dated into Rhode Island on May 19, 1647. The 
first governor of the united colony was John 
Coggeshall, from 1647 to 1648. This union was 
split into two confederations in 1651. A reunion 
was effected in 1654, and a charter was secured 
from Charles II on July 8, 1663. Its population 
in 1690 was estimated at 5,000. 

The overflow from Massachusetts into Connecti¬ 
cut began in 1635, when 800 persons settled near 
Hartford. By 1643 the population had increased 
to 3,000. In 1638 New Haven was settled by a 
party of Puritan colonists who had sailed from 
London in the previous year. This colony flour¬ 
ished, branching out into several towns, and num¬ 
bered in 1643, 2,500 inhabitants. These two jur¬ 
isdictions were united into modern Connecticut 
in 1665. The population of the united colony in 
1690 was estimated at 18,000. 

The exploration, trade and settlement of New 
Jersey may be said to have really begun in 1609, 
when Henry Hudson explored the region between 
Sandy Hook and Raritan bay and is said to have 
traveled inland as far as Monmouth county. Its 
earliest permanent settlements were made by the 
Dutch, at Bergen, between 1617 and 1620, and on 


the east side of the Delaware river, near the 
present city of Gloucester, in 1623, as a part of 
New Netherlands. Its control passed to the Eng¬ 
lish with New York in 1664, when a patent was 
granted to the Duke of York for this tract, to 
which the name Nova Caesarea, or New Jersey, 
was given. Its first governor was Philip Carteret, 
who came over in 1665, and who convoked the 
first assembly at Elizabethtown in May, 1668. 
The colony was recaptured by the Dutch in 1673, 
and again surrendered to the English in 1674. 
In 1676 it was divided into East and West Jersey. 
They were transferred to the jurisdiction of New 
England in 1688, but were reunited under one 
government in 1702 and received the single name 
of New Jersey. The population in 1690 was es¬ 
timated at 9,000. Until 1738 the governor of 
New York was also governor of New Jersey; after 
that date each colony had its own governor. 

Pennsylvania was first settled by the Swedes 
on Tinicum island, near Chester, in 1643, passed 
to the Dutch in 1655, and became English ter¬ 
ritory in 1664. It was permanently colonized un¬ 
der a grant by King Charles II, on March 14, 
1681, to William Penn, who founded Philadelphia 
in 1682. Penn’s father was an English admiral, 
loyal to the king, who had married Margaret 
Jasper, a Dutch lady. William Penn spoke Ger- 
(Tum to Page 78) 
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Takes Effect June 13th, 1804. 


TRAINS WESTWARD. 

TRAINS EASTWARD. 


No. 1. 

No. 2.* ! 


No. 1. 

No. 2.* 


A. M. 

P M. | 


A« M. 

P. M. 

Leave Albany, . 

7.13 

2.00 

LeaveSchohnrie,- 

9.30 

5.15 

*• Slingerlands, 

7.36 

2.25 

11 Enpernnrc, ... 

10.02 

5.31 

“ New Scotland, 

7.44 

236 

“ Quaker Street 

10.12 

5.46 

“ Guilderlnml,. 

7.54 

2.50 

“ DunnesburRh, 

10.18 

5.35 

“ Knowersvillc, 

8.03 

3.01 . 

“ Knox, . 

10.26 

6 05 

" Knox, . 

S.18 

3.20 

“ Knowersville. 

10.41 

6.27 

“ DunnesburRh, 

8.26 

3 29 

“ Guilderlnml,.. 

10.50 

6.39 

•• Quaker Street 

8.31 

3.30 

“ New Scotland, 

11.00 

6.52 

“ Espernnce,.... 

8.41 

3 48 

“ SlinRerlands, . 

11.08 

7.03 

Arrive Schoharie,.... 

850 

4.00 

Arrive Albnny. 

11.30 

7.30 


* Freight and Accommodation. Train No. 1 connects with Stages for all points on Stave 
Routes in Schoharie and Otsego Counties; train No 2, with Stages for points in Schoharie 
County only. _ E. P. PRENTICE, Prgs’t. 
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building Boys For Leaders 

'Chat’s the JVorfc of the Boy Scouts of America, In Which, However, the Manage¬ 
ment of The Delaware and Hudson Is Actively Interested 


B OYS today; leaders tomorrow. To give our 
boys tlie necessary mental and physical 
equipment to insure them a place among 
the leaders of the world in the years to come is 
the great humanitarian task to which the Boy 
Scouts of America has been devoting its undivided 
attention since February 8, 1910. Already it has 
done a notable work in enlisting the support of 
prominent men, in banding together the youth of 
the land for a noble purpose, and in broadcasting 
Scout tenets far and wide, yet its problem, with 
its many ramifications, is so great that much still 
remains to be done, and that this may be ex¬ 
pedited as much as possible, The Delaware and 
Hudson has assumed a guardianship interest in 
our Adirondack region. 

It was in 1907 that the Scout movement was 
born. In that year General Sir Robert S. S. 
Baden-Powell, who was made Chief Scout of the 
World in 1920, conducted an experimental boys’ 
camp at Brownsea island, which, in turn, marked 
the beginning of the British Boy Scouts’ Asso¬ 
ciation from which, thanks to the courtesy of an 
“Unknown Scout,” the movement was extended 
to America. Upward of three million boys be¬ 
came members during the first sixteen years of 
its existence in this country. 

The express purpose of the corporation known 
as the Boy Scouts of America is “ to promote, 
through organization, and cooperation with other 
agencies, the ability of boys to do things for 
themselves and others, to train them in scout- 
craft, and to teach them patriotism, courage, self- 
reliance, and kindred virtues, using the methods 
which are now in common use by Boy Scouts, by 
placing emphasis upon the Scout oath and law 
for character development, citizenship, training 
and physical fitness.” 

“ I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for which 
it stands; one Nation indivisible, with Liberty 
and Justice for all,” is the Scout’s pledge of al¬ 
legiance. His motto is: “Be prepared;” his 
law: “A Scout is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, 
thrifty, brave, clean and reverent;” and his oath: 
“On my honor I will do my best—(1) to do my 


duty to God and my Country and to obey the 
Scout law; (2) to help other people at all times; 
and (3) to keep myself physically strong, men¬ 
tally awake and morally straight.” 

Scouting knows no class or creed, is neither 
military nor anti-military, and carefully avoids 
political or commercial entanglements. To the 
contrary, it teaches boys attractive and useful 
things to do in their leisure time, to become the 
masters of their own powers and to get them 
ready and keen for use, to get along with other 
people—things that point the way to good citizen¬ 
ship through service and “ get one somewhere.” 
They learn the mysteries of woodcraft, first aid, 
swimming and life saving, outdoor life with its 
camping and cooking, signaling, map-making, hik¬ 
ing and citizenship. The scope of the movement 
is so broad as to include even the boy who cannot 
affiliate with a troop as a regular member be¬ 
cause of being segregated from other boys of 
Scout age, or because he may be employed and 
unable to attend troop meetings. He may be en¬ 
rolled as a “ Lone Scout ” and profit in much the 
same way as do the members of troops, or farm 
or home patrols. 

Prevention of accidents was recently made a 
requirement for advancement to second-class 
Scout. Safety in the home, at school, on and 
about railroad property, on the public streets and 
highways, in public buildings, and on the farm 
and at play is therefore being taught the Scout. 
This, from the railroad man’s point of view, is 
all-important. 

The Delaware and Hudson’s part in this great 
campaign, which is primarily one of service to 
its patrons and communities, is that of salarying 
a national field executive, W. D. Macbride, an 
attache of the superintendent of safety’s office. 
He came to this Company on April 1, last, since 
which time he has made a complete survey of 
Essex, Clinton and Washington (north of White¬ 
hall) counties, to determine the number of avail¬ 
able boys of scout age, i. e., twelve to eighteen 
years inclusive. In this way it has been learned 
that there are about 5,000 eligible boys of which 
(Turn to Page 76) 
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Fools may our scorn y not envy, raise: 
For envy is a kind of praise. 

—Gay. 


Do You Believe It ? 

0 you believe, as someone has written, that: 
“ If you want to work for the kind of a 
railroad 

Like the kind of a railroad you like, 

You needn’t slip your clothes in a grip 

And start on a long, long hike; 

BECAUSE: 

“ You’ll only find what you've left behind, 

For there’s nothing that’s really new. 

It’s a knock at yourself when you knock your rail 
road — 

It isn’t your railroad — it’s you.” 

It is human to crave the best. So we choose 
with great care that which we may eventually 
acquire, our work or profession included. The 
choice of the latter is of utmost importance for 
if we are not proud of the work in which we 
engage we cannot give it our best, we cannot be¬ 
come a success in it. Success is not built on 
mediocre effort and that is all a dissatisfied 
worker can put. forth, whereas success exacts the 
best always. Our opinion of our job has every¬ 
thing to do with our success in it; if it is not 
high, then we have made a mistake and are doing 
ourselves and our employer an injustice by re¬ 
maining in it. 

By way of taking stock on this basis see if 
you agree with what The holder, published by 
the employes of the Kings County Lighting Com¬ 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has to say about an 


employe and his opinion of the company with 
which he has affiliated. It follows: 

“ To the employe the Company is exactly what 
he believes it to be and what he believes it should 
accomplish. When his opinion is high he will 
strive to live up to the standard he has set, and 
in doing so will bring its service nearer to per¬ 
fection. Looking at the entire proposition from 
the standpont of the man who is neither the in¬ 
vestor, nor customer, nor employe, it really will 
be seen that the most important part of a Com¬ 
pany is its personnel. With a good organiza¬ 
tion rendering the best possible service to its cus¬ 
tomers, a fair rate is easily obtainable and the 
proper return follows as a matter of course. 

“What is your opinion of your Company? If 
it be not high, then you are in the wrong job; 
for you cannot give the best that is in you and 
are an absolute loss to yourself and the Com¬ 
pany.” 


‘Vhe Man With the Iron Will 

G IVE me the man with an iron will 
And purpose firm and strong; 

Who dares to stand by the right until 
He has crushed to death the wrong; 

Who treads where the path of duty leads, 
Though the way be blocked by foes; 

Whose heart and hand a good cause speeds, 

No matter who oppose. 

Give me the man with an iron will, 

Who knows no such word as fail; 

Who will, if need, his heart’s blood spill 
To make the good prevail; 

Who guards the right with his strong arm, 
And dares to stand ’gainst might; 

Who shields the poor and weak from harm, 
And does right because 'tis right. 

Give rrie the man with an iron will 
And a heart as true as gold; 

Whose God-given mission he will fulfill, 

Who cannot be bought nor sold, 

Give me the man who no power can bend 
From a purpose grand and high; 

Whose all, for a righteous cause will spend, 
For a righteous cause will die. 

—Henhy H. Johnson. 


Happiness 

APPINESS does not lie along the road of 
abolishing work, for work is the corner¬ 
stone of real happiness. It lies in the do¬ 
ing of the day’s work with a zest and good will, 
under the spur of encouragement and rewarded 
with the satisfaction of achievement. This requires 
(he cooperation of labor itself, not merely of the 
hand but of the heart as well. To obtain that co¬ 
operation requires leadership in industry that re¬ 
gards itself not as partisan but as a trustee striv¬ 
ing to guide the efforts of both capital and labor 
into profitable channels.— Charles M. Schwab. 
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What Does It Mean To You ? 

Study of the United States Constitution, Under Which Its People Have Risen to 
World Prominence, Is Worthy of Our Time 

Su GEORGE HIRAM MANN 


P ROBABLY no better contrast between the 
European and American viewpoint comes 
to mind than certain events of about one 
hundred years ago. 

All France was convulsed with joy when a son 
was born to the Emperor Napoleon. No child 
entered this world under more glittering auspices. 
The great Napoleon was to be succeeded by his 
son! How pitifully inept is that son as a figure 
in history! 

About the same time in a log cabin in the 
wilderness of Kqptucky, in a bare room with the 
earth for a floor, was born another boy. This 
latter became the homely figure who epitomized 
so perfectly the spirit of America, our own Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. He said once, “ Let every Ameri¬ 
can, every lover of liberty, every well-wisher to 
his posterity swear by the blood of the Revolu¬ 
tion never to violate in the least particular the 
laws of the country, and never to tolerate their 
violation » * * ],ct reverence for the laws 

be breathed by every American mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
written in primers * * * preached from the 

pulpits * * * proclaimed in legislative halls 

* * * enforced in courts of justice * * * 
in short, let it become the political religion of 
the nation.” 

The growth of the United States from less than 
five millions to more than one hundred millions, 
during the period in which the Constitution has 
been in force, sufficiently justifies a critical ex¬ 
amination of that Constitution. 

Certainly the men who gathered at Philadel¬ 
phia to form the new Charter for their country, 
were a body who would have been world famous 
at any period in history. Washington was there, 
then aged about fifty-five years and in the zenith 
of his intellectual faculties; Benjamin Franklin 
was there, aged over eighty but still in possession 
of his marvelous mental vigor; the remarkable 
Hamilton was there, young and sagacious and 
profound; Madison and Robert Morris also were 
there. These men could not be matched for love 
of country, for scholarly wisdom and common 
sense, and for a burning desire to make effective 
the freedom the country had so lately won. 


After four months of earnest labors, they pre¬ 
sented to the people for their approval, the docu¬ 
ment which was characterized by the great Glad¬ 
stone, as “ the greatest piece of work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and the purpose of 
man.” The world-famed William Pitt, said, “ It 
will be the wonder and admiration of all future 
generations and the model of all future constitu¬ 
tions.” Our success under that Constitution is 
more than sufficient answer to those timid souls 
who saw in the beginning only failure and dis¬ 
aster for the new-born Republic. 

The first point that should engage our atten¬ 
tion in a study of the United States Constitution, 
is the fact of representative Government. Strict¬ 
ly speaking, the United States is a Republic. In 
a Republic, the people choose as their agents for 
public office, certain men, who, in theory at least, 
are chosen for their ability, character and virtue. 
The idea is that they will use their very best 
judgment in passing upon matters which come 
to them constantly for consideration. Represen¬ 
tative Government is a distinctly Anglo-Saxon 
idea. As practical men, knowing the impossibility 
of foreseeing to any extent the future in a Re¬ 
public, the Governing servants are wisely chosen 
with a view to the use of their ability at its best 
at all times. To quote Harry F. Atwood, “ The 
very essence of a Republic is to make possible 
the selection of the best fitted people to work out 
the problems of government in a representative 
capacity.” 

When we are represented at Washington by 
wise and courageous agents, to that extent will 
the Nation gain whatever success there is to be 
gained through legislation; when we are repre¬ 
sented at Washington by weaklings or dema¬ 
gogues or men too lazy to grapple with big prob¬ 
lems in a big way, then will Government in¬ 
efficiency cause doubt and despair among the true 
friends of the Republican form of Government. 

Freedom of the individual is the golden thread 
woven all through the fabric of our Constitution. 
Surely no better tribute could be paid to the won¬ 
derful possibilities of the human intellect than to 
make as one foundation of our system of Govern¬ 
ment, the freedom of the individual. 
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In America, men are taught to work for them¬ 
selves, to think for themselves, believe in them¬ 
selves. This breeds self-reliance, self-respect, self- 
control. Thus the wholesome idea is that the 
individual supports the Government and the Gov¬ 
ernment does not support the individual. Certain 
things which must of necessity be done by col¬ 
lective agency and which are within the scope of 
the powers given by the people in the Constitution 
to the Government, may be done by Government 
agency. Americans were jealous of the powers 
which the British king had abused and in setting 
up a new system of Government, the Fathers took 
great care not to replace one tyrant with another. 
And the doctrine of freedom of the individual is 
ingrained in the American mind and has been 
justified by the astonishing growth of America 
in wealth and in that more valuable but tangible 
thing—self-reliance in the hearts of the people. 

Who can doubt that there were in Russia, mil¬ 
lions who loved their country as keenly as Ameri¬ 
cans love theirs; yet when the crisis came there 
was not one among the hundred and fifty million 
Russians, subjects of the Czar, endowed with the 
ideals of Washington, of Franklin and of beloved 
Lincoln. 

So Russia, in the short period of seven years, 
has slipped back into the Middle Ages. Who that 
is familiar with American affairs, can doubt that 
if any similar emergency should arise in America, 
the crisis would bring not only one, but a hun¬ 
dred men, equal to the task of leading their fel¬ 
low-men through the crisis. Freedom of the in¬ 
dividual breeds not only leaders but also follow¬ 
ers, willing to be led by men of right ideas, striv¬ 
ing for the pubic good. 

Another thing peculiar to our Constitution, is 
the division of the powers into three agencies. 
To one agency, the Legislative, the people give 
the powers of law-making; to another, the Execu¬ 
tive, the duty of enforcing the laws; and to the 
third, the Judiciary, the duty of sitting in Judg¬ 
ment and subject to the Constitution itself, of 
deciding between man and man and to state what 
the law means. To some slight extent, these three 
departments of Government overlap one another, 
but generally they arc distinct in duty and in 
powers. It is known as the system of checks and 
balances and up to now has worked very well. 

Another feature of our system, is that whereby 
the people of the Nation as a whole have placed 
in the hands of the Washington Government cer¬ 
tain definite powers which are stated in the Con¬ 
stitution. It is well to remind ourselves that 
our Federal Government is a Government of lim¬ 
ited powers. The people as a whole, have given 


to the Federal Government, only such powers as 
are found within the four corners of the Consti¬ 
tution itself. Other powers are reserved to the 
people of the States, or are held undelivered by 
the people themselves. In general, powers which 
to be effective are exercised as a unit, have been 
given to the Federal Government, and these in¬ 
clude War and Peace, control of the Army and 
Navy, dealing with Foreign Governments, control 
of the Post Office, Interstate Commerce and other 
powers. To the States have been left the powers 
which affect our intimate daily life, such as the 
laws of sanitation, police patrol, descent of prop¬ 
erty and similar powers. 

The last of the five things we are considering 
about our Constitution, is the great fact that 
every agent of the Government from the letter- 
carrier on his rounds to the President executing 
laws at the White House at Washington, has 
only those powers which the people have seen fit 
to give him. Once let any Federal Agent as¬ 
sume to exercise powers not thus delegated to 
him by the people, he becomes an offender; his 
acts are nullity, and he may be called to account 
by any plain citizen. In such cases, the Courts 
will not hesitate to make him act under his Con¬ 
stitutional powers and duties and will compel 
him to retrace his steps to that safe ground on 
which he can truthfully say: “I am within the 
powers which the people have given me under the 
Constitution.” It is a part of our system that 
every officer, however great his task to which he 
is temporarily assigned, is still only the agent 
and servant of the people. 

Surely it is worth while to examine carefully 
that Constitution whose amendments contain the 
words, “No person shall be deprived of life, lib¬ 
erty or property, without the process of law” 
and the words, “ nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law.” 

It is unique in that the rights of the individual 
are so precious that they are safe-guarded by 
written Constitutions. 

Let us rejoice, we are privileged to drink the 
living waters of America. Not for us the dark 
and deadly potion of monarchy, of autocracy or 
of socialism. Those Americans who have visited 
the beautiful city of Washington will remember 
the apt phrase graven over the doors of the great 
l T nion Station: 

“ Sweetener of hut and of hall 
Bringer of life out of naught 
Freedom—oh, fairest of all 
The daughters of Time and Thought.” 

Copyright 1924 by Oeorge Hiram Mann. 
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cftTiles Were Miles Then 

Only A Lillie More Than One Hundred Years Ago Men in Present Delaware and 
Hudson Country Bore the Burdens of Commerce on Their Backs 


N UMBER TWO, southbound, leaves Crown 
Point at 0:29 a, m., and arrives at White¬ 
hall at 10:48 a. m. Stops en route are 
made at Ft. Ticonderoga, Montcalm Landing, Put¬ 
nam, Dresden and Clemons. Wrights is a (lag 
stop. 

All of this transpires and the thirty-one and 
six-tenths miles that separate the two places are 
negotiated in the mean time of one hour and nine¬ 
teen minutes. Meanwhile, an individual service 
is rendered each of these towns and villages in 
the delivery and collection of mail, express, bag¬ 
gage and passengers, those on board enjoying, in 
the interim, the comfort and convenience of mod¬ 
ern coaches as they pass their time Visiting, read¬ 
ing, or watching, perhaps, the wonderful pano¬ 
ramic scene made up of bits of mountain, farm 
and lake views, nature's grandest, that a coach 
window affords. And this is but one of several 
trains that daily render this same public service 
to that section of our country, with safety and 
dispatch. 

But these facts are so well known to the people 
of these communities as to make them common¬ 
place. They elicit no wonderment, no particular 
interest as to the achievement back of them, no 
speculation as to what it costs to provide this 
service at such a nominal figure, no concern as 
to its future. The trains of The Delaware and 
Hudson have always been at their service and it 
was always thus insofar as their experience goes. 
They arc Twentieth Century folk enjoying, as they 
rightfully expect to, Twentieth Century facilities. 
And in this respect their attitude is beyond re¬ 
proach, no doubt, for it is typical of that of the 
great mass we are accustomed to speak of as the 
“ public." 

Contrast this situation, however, with that 
which existed in the same territory a little more 
than one hundred years ago. A journey between 
these two villages was then a matter of grave con¬ 
cern and was negotiated with some misgivings as 
to its successful conclusion. Samuel S. Spauld¬ 
ing, in his Uistorj/ of Croicn Point, 1800 to 1874, 
loaned to The Bulletin by F. T. Locke, of Ticon¬ 
deroga, tells how in June, 1S01, his father, in com¬ 
pany with two companions, reached the site of 
the village of Crown Point and there “ built them 


a camp and worked together till each one had a 
fallow (plowed land) cut of some three acres, 
and then returned to Vermont.” This was within 
a year of the time when hunters had reported 
finding “ the beautiful settling land ” of approxi¬ 
mately ten square miles, thereabouts. They re¬ 
turned the following September and forthwith the 
settlement began to grow. 

Those who chose to live in the new settlement 
were, for the greater part, hardy New England¬ 
ers, and thrifty. Their own living they could 
raise on the land they cleared, but there was only 
one way for them to earn an honest dollar and 
that was to go into the virgin forest, cut down 
the great trees, burn them and convert the ashes 
into potash. Then they were still confronted with 
the problem of a market, with none nearer than 
Vermont whither the potash was packed over 
rough trails on men’s backs. As time went on 
their industry expanded to include the manufac¬ 
ture of shingles, staves, brooms, baskets, hand 
rakes, and other wooden ware, and each year tons 
on tons of maple sugar were made, all of which 
found its way to market on the backs of men. In 
summer, particularly during the haying season, 
these same folk turned out almost to a man to 
help the Vermonters cut their grass and grain. 

Transportation facilities were their great need. 
In 1813, when United States troops were stationed 
at Whitehall (Skeenesborough it was known as 
at the time), some ten or twelve enterprising citi¬ 
zens saw a new opportunity to dispose of some of 
their surplus stores. They chartered a scow, 
loaded it with onions, all kinds of garden “ sauce,” 
squashes, mellons and cucumbers, butter, cheese 
and honey, and, hoisting a few bed blankets for 
sails, set forth in a strong north wind for White¬ 
hall. As each man chose to be his own super¬ 
cargo, the “ vessel ” had a goodly crew of “ back 
woods ” sailors. 

It was about the first of November when good¬ 
byes were said to friends and loved ones who 
crowded the shore line. None of the crew had 
ever been farther south than “ old Ti,” says the 
History, and it became necessary for them fre¬ 
quently to inquire the way. Late in the afternoon 
of the following day, however, they “ docked ” at 
Whitehall, sold their cargo with dispatch among 
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the troops, and then spent a day “ seeing the 
sights.” 

After an absence of about a week they had re¬ 
turned to their own firesides, having followed 
much the same route they had taken on their 
maiden voyage. They were greatly envied by 
those who had remained at home and who now 
listened, open-mouthed, to their descriptions of 
what they had seen. One of the party, who was 
an admirer of good horses, was frequently heard, 
thereafter, to remark that “ he had no idea that 
they had such fine horses in the southern States 
until he went there and saw them himself,” al¬ 
though, as a matter of fact, he had been only a 
little more than thirty miles away from home. 

Some sixty years later, Crown Point got its 
first railroad when the Whitehall and Plattsburg 
road was opened from Addison Junction (now 
Fort Ticonderoga) to Port Henry, a distance of 
fifteen and two-tenths miles. Then on November 
30, 1874, the New York and Canada, including the 
Fort Ticonderoga to Port Henry section, was 
opened from Whitehall to Port Henry. These are 
now included in the main line of our Champlain 
division. 

In a sense Crown Point and its neighboring 
communities are today nearer the great commer¬ 
cial and industrial marts of our country than they 
were to Whitehall a hundred years ago, because 
of the development of railroad transportation. 


*Uhe Man Most Wanted 

HE man who is most to be wanted for po¬ 
sitions of trust is the one who does not 
work for mere selfish gain, but for the love 
of the task. If he does his work for love of it 
and not out of consideration alone for the result, 
he will serve his own interest best, for he will do 
his work well and thereby make himself indis¬ 
pensable to his employer; and when the time 
comes to choose a man for a higher position, the 
choice will likely fall upon him who has done 
his work well. 

The new order that is coming to the fore in the 
business word is looking for the man who will 
work for the satisfaction of work well done—for 
the joy of achievement. For him there are large 
opportunities.— Taft. 

Before we can bring happiness to others we 
must first be happy ourselves; nor will happiness 
abide with us unless we confer it on others .— 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 


{Building Boys for Leaders 
(Continued from Page 71) 
sixty per cent are in villages of less than 500 
population and in rural areas. 

An effort is now being made to organize the 
rural boys into farm or home patrols which have 
been created by National Headquarters to solve 
this particular problem. These patrols serve from 
two to eight boys and are under the leadership of 
a local man who can qualify as a scoutmaster. 
From 200 to 250 such patrols may be organized. 
The minimum strength of a troop is eight and its 
maximum strength, thirty-three. 

Meanwhile Mb. Macbride has made 109 visits 
to forty-four communities; organized ten Scout 
troops and three Safety patrols; enlisted the 
services of ninety-three leading citizens as troop 
committeemen; secured fourteen scoutmasters and 
assistants; conducted three investiture cere¬ 
monies; assisted six councils in promoting and 
organizing troop and safety requirements; organ¬ 
ized the Washington County Safety and Public 
Health Committee; attended various meetings, 
given numerous lectures on scouting and safety, 
and done much else in addition to maintaining 
his affiliated relations with National Headquarters. 



Fir.t-Cla.» Scout*' 
Hat Emblem 


Safety is the fruit of forethought, culti¬ 
vated by experience, nourished by knowl¬ 
edge, and then thoroughly ripened in 
the Atmosphere of Caution. —The Tic. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 
JANUARY , 1928 


Death benefits .... $20,800 

Health benefits - 9,820 

Accident benefits .... 859 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 

benefits .... 5,200 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 466 

Total benefits - - - $37,145 
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Susquehanna ‘Veterans Re-elect Kelley 


S USQUEHANNA division Veterans who at¬ 
tended the annual meeting of their divi¬ 
sional unit of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans’ Association, which was held in Oneonta 
on Sunday, January 22, paid tribute to W. C. 
Gurney, their late associate and leader in the 
Veteran movement, who died on January 13, last. 
No less than one hundred people including mem¬ 
bers of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Susquehanna 
division, more than forty of whom had earlier 
had dinner together in the Elks’ Club in Main 
Street, were present in St. Mary’s hall, in Elm 
Street, when, at the request of D. H. Keli.ey, 
president of the divisional unit, J. J. Hurley, 
foreman upholsterer at the Oneonta shops, 
eulogized the life of the man who less than a 
week earlier had been re-elected president of the 
general Association for a third term. 

The Lord’s Prayer and “America ” were used 
in opening. Frank Walsh, a local vocalist, who 
was accompanied at the piano by Miss Irene 
Hayes, then sang two solos, “ Rose of My Heart ” 
and “ Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,” the latter 
while the Veterans and their wives stood in silent 
prayer in memory of those members who had died 
during the interval between meetings. 

At this juncture in the program the members 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary withdrew to hold their 
meeting in another room, and the Veterans there¬ 
upon proceeded with their regular order of busi¬ 


ness. The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
showed the unit to lie healthy financially and in 
point of membership. Then when all other busi¬ 
ness had been transacted, President Kelley dele¬ 
gated E. W. Lalok to preside over the meeting 
during the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
The nominations that followed and were voted 
upon returned Mb. Kelley to the presidency; 
elected Mr. Lalor vice president; and re-elected 
J. T. Conners and D. F. Wait, secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 

Upon resuming the chair, President Kelley 
thanked the veterans for their confidence and 
pledged his best in return. He then reappointed 
tlie same executive and social committees that 
had served so well during the past year. These 
are as follows: Executive —M. F. Leamy (chair¬ 
man), H. C. Becker, L. E. Weller, T. H. Shat- 
tuck, and J. J. Conroy. Social —J. W. Nolan 
(chairman), R. M. Clemmons, P. J. Reynolds, 
A. W. Ackley, L. E. Weller, and Georoe Saw¬ 
yer. 

Members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary followed the 
example of the Veterans in re-electing all their 
officers. Mrs. J. J. Conroy is the president; Mbs. 
W. C. Gurney, vice president; Mbs. P. J. Keegan, 
secretary; and Mrs. V. L. Bartow, treasurer. 
Members of the executive board are Mbs. J. T. 
Conners, Mrs. Ii. B. Shufelt, Mbs. M. E. Hart, 
Mbs. T. H. Shattuck, and Mrs. E. W. Lalor. 


Lucky! 



Miss B. B. Hoey, of the Glens Falls freight house office force, and the automobile she received through the Saratoga 
Division Get-Together Association, at its Eighth Annual dinner-dance, November 17, 1927. 
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Our First Settlers 

(Continued from Page 70) 


man before be did English. As a Quaker and 
with his command of German he personally re¬ 
cruited many emigrants from the Rhine provinces. 

Delaware was first explored by Henry Hudson, 
who entered Delaware bay and the Delaware river 
in 1009. It was first settled at Cape Henlopcn by 
a colony of Swedes and Finns in 1027. A small 
town was established near Wilmington in 1031. 
The first settlement was named Cliristinaham, in 
honor of the infant queen, and the entire terri¬ 
tory New Sweden. They were first under the 
jurisdiction of a governor, Johan Printz, com¬ 
missioned by the king of Sweden. In 1055 they 
were subdued by the Dutch, and passed under 
the jurisdiction of the English in 1004. The 
Dutch were again in control for a brief interval 
in 1073-1674. From 1082 until 1701, Delaware 
was united with Pennsylvania. 

It is difficult to picture the struggles of the 
first settlers. The apprehension of hostilities 
with the Indians and the actual encroachments 
and violence of the Dutch induced the colonies of 
New Haven, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Plymouth to adopt articles of confederation, 
which were signed at Boston on May 19, 1043. 
This confederation was renewed in 1072 and dis¬ 
solved in 1084 by the abrogation of the New Eng¬ 
land charters by King James II. 

No census was ever taken of the population un¬ 
til after the Revolution, when the Government 
began the enumeration in 1790. The result of 
this enumeration was presented to Congress on 
March 3, 1792, by President Washington, who re¬ 
ported that the population of the republic was 
3,929,214. An inspection of the names of the 
heads of families, as they appear upon the exist¬ 
ing schedules made by the Bureau of the Census, 
for a reasonably accurate analysis of the na¬ 
tionality of the population at that time accounted 
for a total of 2,800,000, of which 2,345,000 were 
of English birth or parentage, 188,000 Scots, 
150,000 Germans, 56,000 Dutch, 44,000 Irish and 
13,000 French. This discrepancy with the total 
reported to Congress is due to the fact that the 
schedules of the states of New Jersey, Delaware, 
Virginia (including Alabama and Mississippi) 
and Kentucky and the Northwest (Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin) and Southwest 
(Tennessee) territories having been destroyed or 
lost. 

W. M. Clemens has recently published a book 
covering all the American marriages of which he 


has been able over a series of years to find records 
as having been celebrated before 1099. Imagine, 
if you can, what these marriages meant to the 
future of the Republic, for from them were to 
come the descendants now numbering many mil¬ 
lions of Americans. Visualize the domestic con¬ 
ditions under which these marriages were con¬ 
secrated. Marriage then was a social, religious 
ceremony, with the thought of divorce as far 
away as the mirage of the desert. With the con¬ 
stant danger from hostile tribes of savages, these 
marriages were celebrated with the Bible and 
musket lying in close proximity. The light that 
was shed at evening nuptials was the blaze of the 
tallow dip. The wedding feast was the meat of 
the deer and a pudding of maize; the bridegrooms 
in knee breeches and jackets of homespun; the 
brides in silk or linsey-woolsey. These were the 
simple God-fearing days of the sacred marriage 
bond. Many of the records have perished in 
church fires and in the South were burned during 
the Civil war, when churches and courthouses 
were destroyed in battle. 

Ninety per cent of the population of the Ameri¬ 
can colonies in 1099 was of English birth or par¬ 
entage. The preponderance of the English ele¬ 
ment is reflected in the surnames, as among the 
10,179 persons identified by Mr. Clemens as hav¬ 
ing been married previous to January 1, 1700, 
there were of the name Smith, 100; Adams, fifty- 
six; Davis, fifty-one; Allen, forty-nine; Fisher, 
forty-nine; Johnson, forty-six; Parker, forty-two; 
Brown, forty-one, and Baker, forty, while the con¬ 
centration of the population is indicated by the 
fact that 0,100 persons were married in Massa¬ 
chusetts, 1,100 in Connecticut-New Haven and 
628 in New York. 

Among the notable historical marriages was 
that of Captain William Kidd in New York, the 
alleged notorious pirate, who probably was never 
in the pirate class. In Boston there is the record 
of an Ann Praske, who married in 1661 an Indian 
by the name of John Wampony, while in the 
same city Elizabeth Foster married Isaac Ver 
Goose in 1092 and became the original Mother 
Goose, publishing the first edition of her melodies 
after she became a widow in 1719. 


You'll never get any interest on your investment 
of time at work until you begin to put interest 
into that work. — Jerome P. Fleishman. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Conductor a Baseball Scout 

In speaking of railroad men 
and their hobbles, the Railway 
Age recently told of one John 
D. Bundy, a conductor on a 
southern railroad, who Is rec¬ 
ognized as a professional base¬ 
ball scout. The "Bears," as 
the Newark club of the Interna¬ 
tional league Is known to fans, 
claim him although they have 
never seen him, nor do they 
know where they can locate 
him from one day to another. 
He is credited, however, with 
having started on successful 
careers such stars as Roy Car¬ 
lisle and his brother, Cleo, last 
year with the Boston Red Sox; 
Vic Sorrell, sensational Toronto 
pitcher of the International 
league; Roy Gill, of the 
“Bears," and others. Reese 
Herron, recently signed by the 
“Bears” as an outfielder, is his 
latest discovery. He halls from 
Anderson, N. C., and Is con¬ 
sidered the best college prospect 
In the south. He played on 
the Clemont College team last 
season. 


Factors In Our Prosperity 

When consideration is given 
to the fact the railroads also 
distributed about $3,000,000,000 
in wages during the year and 
spent hundreds of millions in 
other ways, their high Impor¬ 
tance In the economic business 
of the United States, apart 
from the transportation of pas¬ 
sengers and freight, can be 
truly called impressive. While 
the railroads reflect the pros¬ 
perity of the people, for whom 
they are agents, they are di¬ 
rectly tremendous factors them¬ 
selves In maintaining the circle 
which insures prosperity .—From 
the Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle. 


Oldest Railroad Pensioner 

Hale and hearty in spite of 
his 104 years, M. Judsonia, 
colored, formerly a Missouri 
Pacific employe, claims the dis¬ 
tinction of being the oldest liv¬ 
ing railroad pensioner. He was 
born in slavery in April, 1824. 
At fifty, he was employed In a 
construction gang on one of the 
Missouri Pacific’s first lines in 
Arkansas, and continued to 
serve the company until pen¬ 
sioned in 1918 at the age of 
ninety-four. He has not been 
sick in the last eight years and 
Is still able to do some work 
each day. 


‘IRailways and Prosperity 

In no other country has the 
wealth and average income of 
the people approached those of 
the people of the United States, 
and this is due more to the 
development of our railways 
than to any other single cause. 
The United States has only 9 
per cent of the area and only 
7 per cent of the population of 
all the countries that have rail¬ 
ways, but it has more than 
one-third of the world's rail¬ 
way mileage, and our railways 
each year handle more tons of 
freight than all the other rail¬ 
ways of the world combined. 

On the average our railways 
handle each year six times as 
many tons of freight per in¬ 
habitant as do the railways of 
Europe, and nineteen times as 
many tons per inhabitant a> are 
handled by all the railways of 
the world excepting ours. No 
country which so largely owes 
its development to railways, and 
which is still so largely depen¬ 
dent upon them for its progress 
and prosperity, can afford not 
to pay them the rates and let 
them earn the return essential 
to the constant expansion and 
enlargement of their facilities. 
—Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
Railway Age. 


yldopt Four-Note Whistles 

Volltone whistles which 
sound four melodious notes 
through compressed air horns 
are replacing steam whistles on 
The Frisco Lines’ locomotives, 
although the latter is still being 
retained as a part of the equip¬ 
ment for use in an emergency. 
Eighty pounds of air to the 
square inch play against the 
thin copper diaphragms of the 
horn, when the engineer or 
fireman pulls the whistle cord, 
producing a harmonious chord 
that can be heard a distance of 
twelve miles and which is both 
pleasing to the ear of the 
listener and less penetrating to 
the ears of those in the locomo¬ 
tive cab. Their efficacy In 
averting grade crossing acci¬ 
dents is one of the expected 
results of their adoption. 


There was invested in the 
railroads of the United States, 
at the close of 1925, no less 
than $22,709,268,838, an In¬ 
crease of 14.4 per cent as com¬ 
pared with 1920. 


Control Train By Radio 

The practicability of radio 
communication between caboose 
and locomotive of long freight 
trains, as designed by the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company, was suc¬ 
cessfully demonstrated on Jan¬ 
uary 27, when the engineman 
and conductor of a New York 
Central train of 125 cars were 
able to converse, although over a 
mile apart. Small, compact low- 
powered sets were used in the 
test. A button pressed in the 
caboose caused a shrill whistle¬ 
like sound to issue from the 
loud speaker in the locomotive. 
By picking up a small telephone 
the engineman completed the 
connection and conversation was 
then carried on in much the 
same way as over any ordinary 
telephone. Railroad officials 
from all parts of the country 
accompanied the train on a test 
trip from Albany to Utica, A. H. 
Rice, our signal engineer, being 
in the party. 


Showing “ Fair of the Iron Horse" 

Motion pictures of the “ Fair 
of the Iron Horse ” and other 
pictures of the Centen ary Ex¬ 
hibition and pageant are bving 
shown to employes of the com¬ 
pany and others along the 
route of the Baltimore and 
Ohio who were unable to visit 
Baltimore during the exposition 
last fall. The theatre, now on 
a tour of the company’s lines, 
consists of two cars—a coach, 
seating eighty people, which 
has been converted into a 
theatre car and a baggage car 
equipped with a generating and 
heating plant. A picture pro¬ 
jector and screen, and an ortho- 
phonic victrola and amplifiers 
comprise the equipment. The 
music has been selected from 
available phonographic records 
and conforms as nearly as pos¬ 
sible with that played by the 
Centenary band or sung by the 
Baltimore and Ohio glee club, 
during the pageant. 


IBuilding New Lines 

Railroads in the United 
States last year built 779 miles 
of new line and 446 miles of 
new second track. These figures 
compare with 1,005 miles of 
new track and 473 miles of new 
second track constructed in 
1926. Approximately 900 miles 
of new lines were under con¬ 
struction at the end of 1927. 
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On a Train 

H 

1 TOOK a journey on a train. 

It swept through sunshine into rain, 
And, after half an hour of gray. 

It was again a pleasant day. 

I sat and watched the changing sky 
As miles—and clouds—went swiftly by. 

•• How like this train," 1 thought, “ is life, 
Which carries us through joy and strife. 
And takes us on—that we may know 
The gladness of an afterglow. 

Though scenes may change, we need but 
wait. 

Life's train will never hesitate". 



Margaret Songster. 













GRAND FLUME 
AUSABLE 









Washington 


T JAIL, brightest banner that floats on the gale, 
I I Flag of the country of Washington, hail l 
Red are thy stripes with the blood of the brave; 
Bright are thy stars as the sun on the wave; 

IVrapt in thy fold are the hopes of the free, 
Banner of Washington! — blessings on thee l 


Traitors shall perish and treason shall fail; 
Kingdoms and thrones in thy glory shall pale; 
Thou shall live on, and thy people shall own 
Loyalty’s sweet, when each heart is thy throne 
Union and Freedom thine heritage be, 

Country of Washington! — blessings on thee! 


—William S. Robin son. 























Gravity Life One Big Thrill 


H ARK to the clank of the iron links, 

It’s the sling detached from the cone, 

And hark to the screech of the brakes on 
the wheels 

As over the head they have gone. 

Five loads at a time go 
up the plane, 

And drop to their 
place in the train, 

It’s the tune of the 
wheels as forward 
they go, 

That comes in clatter¬ 
ing refrain. 

A refrain of the past, 
half joyful, half sad, 

Filled with memories 
of those gone away, 

A longing for the days 
and the scenes that 
are past, 

The old and the young 
and the gay.” 

Thus runs the story 
of “ The Old Gravity ” 
as it came from the pen 
of one who knew it inti¬ 
mately, and was pub¬ 
lished in The Bulletin of 
June 1, 1925. Gravity 
days were the best! 

Veterans of that service 

proudly tell us this is a FRANK L. 

fact. And who will say 

their pride is without reason? Were they not 
pioneers, and is there any chapter in American 
railroad history more interesting than that which 
deals with that first railroad over the Moosic 
mountain, between Carbondale and Honesdalu, 
Pa., upon which these men began their careers? 


There were no locomotives on that road. Long 
trains of diminutive cars, light or loaded as the 
case may have been, ran, instead, by the natural 
force of gravity the greater part of the way. Up 
grade they were hauled by the power exerted by 
stationary engines. Yet 

- on the road lacked 

none of the glamour or 
thrill of railroad life ns 
we of today know it. 
From far and near 
thousands of people came 
each year to see that 
unique artery of trans¬ 
portation and further en- 
joy the novelty of a trip 
over it. 

Only the sturdy might 
survive a career as a 
gravity worker. Brawn, 
skill and courage were a 
first requisite. Speed! 
There was plenty of 
that; as much as seventy 
miles an hour on occa¬ 
sions, and runaway 
too! Hours 
were long and the work 
exacting, yet not tedi- 
■ ous; not tedious because 

of its strange fascina¬ 
tion, perhaps. Men en- 
PAFFORD gaged in it from choice 

and continued in it be¬ 
cause it was satisfying, a man’s work from be¬ 
ginning to end. They gloried in it. 

Frank L. Sp afford, of No. 12 Dickson Place, 
Carbondale, Pa., now retired, began a railroad 
career that ripened into thirty-seven years and 
six months of continuous time ere it ended on 
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July 1, 1922, breaking in cars and watching the 
crossing at the foot of No. 18, on the old gravity, 
at Waymart, under “ Doc ” Hudson, long since 
dead. Later, while working for “ Hi ” Inch, 
cleaning snow from around the pulleys on No. 
12, he was hit over his left eye by a trip of 
cars and for three days thereafter was uncon¬ 
scious. Often, in winter, he was obliged to board 
moving cars, the trucks of which, the only foot¬ 
ing afforded, were thickly covered with ice, and 
was accustomed to work around moving trains 
as late as ten o’clock at night without the aid of 
a lantern because such a light would have inter¬ 
fered with other signals. Riding a train of more 
than a hundred cars in length, its force mean¬ 
while driving a snow plow through deep drifts 
was not an unusual winter experience. Much 
else that he was called upon to do was equally 
as trying and exciting, but he did it without fear 
and though he was employed on the road only 
four years before it was changed over to a steam 
road, he, too, will tell you that “gravity days 
were the best.” 

Home environments may have had much to 
do with his love for adventure and his sticktoit- 
iveness. He was born at Seeleyville, Wayne 
County, Pennsylvania, December 8, 1845. His 
father, Lester Spafford, at that time a farmer 
and sawyer, was an old sea captain, strict and 
rigid in his administration of discipline, and 
very severe “ with everybody and everything,” 
as he recalls him. The winter that he was twelve 
years old, his father took him into the woods 
to help him in getting out mine ties and that 
venture marked the beginning of his career as a 
breadwinner. 

His work in the woods stood him in good 
stead later in life and for several years prior to 
the beginning of his railroad career he was em¬ 
ployed in lumber yards along the gravity road, 
from which E. M. Peck, lumber and tie agent 
for the mine department, procured props, ties 
and other lumber for use in the mines. One of 
these yards was just south of the main line at 
Prompton and was connected with it by a single 
track, a horse being used to haul the cars in and 
out. Jack Hallenbeck was the first driver and 
he was succeeded by Jim Miner. Both died many 
years ago. It was from this work that he turned 
to the gravity road and started his career on 
January 1, 1885. 

The days that followed he never will forget. 
Hardships of winter were tempered by the gaiety 
of summer travel. The gravity road made Far- 
view, noted for its wonderful view, a mecca for 
picnic parties and excursion trains loaded to ca¬ 


pacity with a human cargo, carefree and happy, 
were run almost daily during the summer season. 
It was a gay life, indeed, even for railroad folk. 
Non-revenue passengers, berry pickers for the 
greater part, “ patronized ” the coal trains in 
great numbers, meanwhile, and it was not an 
uncommon sight to see women, singly or in pairs, 
standing on the bumpers of the little cars as 
they rolled across some level. 

From the road, some time later, he went to 
Carbondale where he was employed in the Or¬ 
chard shop, long ago destroyed by fire, as a 
repairman on gravity cars. He next worked for 
John Dyer, the florist, caring for lawns and 
flower beds at stations between Carbondale and 
Wilkes-Barre, and then as a helper in the wood 
mill, at Carbondale, under Frank Shannon. At 
the time he retired from the service he was a 
member of the car repair force of shop 26, of 
which R. C. Schuster was the foreman. 

Mrs. Spafford, nee Mary Shapely, of Prompton, 
his companion of fifty-eight years, died January 
17, 1923. Their only child, John Spafford, was 
also a gravity worker until the road was aban¬ 
doned. He then entered the service of the New 
York, Ontario and Western, as a trainman, and 
six weeks later suffered an accidental death. 

He is a member of the First Presbyterian 
church of Carbondale. 


Only Bad Colonels 

Tt rOW, an outfit takes its tone from 

/\l its officers. Napoleon said once: 
d. 1 “ There are no had regiments. 
There are only bad Colonels.” Given 
proper recruit-training and decent non- 
coms, an organization will hang together 
and function after a fashion, but the 
officer transmits or kills the delicate 
thing called morale, that makes all the 
difference between a good outfit and a 
bad one. The new captain understood 
this as well as any man. He had taken 
over a splendid weapon, this guard; he 
set himself diligently to learn it in all 
its parts, and to get the confidence of 
his people. The way to do that is to 
know your job—all your job — every¬ 
thing about it. —From “Red Pants,” by 
John W. Thomason, Jr. 
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mhe Supervisory Officer 

His Responsibilities and Obligations Are Outlined to Pennsylvania Division Supervisory 
Officers By F. L. Hanlon, at Railroad Club Dinner 


S UPERVISORY officers who attended the 
second annual dinner of The Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad Club, Pennsylvania Di¬ 
vision, at the Hotel Casey, in Scranton, on Wed¬ 
nesday evening, January 36, learned from F. L. 
Hanlon, supervisor of wage and working agree¬ 
ments and the speaker of the evening, that the 
foreman or supervisor is governed by three para¬ 
mount obligations: First, his obligation to the 
Management of the organization which has suf¬ 
ficient faith in his ability to place him in a posi¬ 
tion of trust and responsibility; second, his obli¬ 
gation to the men under him, who look to him for 
guidance and example and whom he should strive 
to make industrious and capable workmen; and 
third, his duty to society. M. F. Clune, train¬ 
master and president of the Club, was the toast¬ 
master. 

Long will the event be pleasantly remembered 
because of its joviality and warmth of good fel¬ 
lowship. No sooner had the Crystal ballroom, 
where the festivities of the evening were held, 
been occupied by the party of some two hundred 
or more members of the Club, their wives or 
wives-to-be, and invited guests, than whole-souled 
merriment was the order of the hour. It was 
contagious and all, sooner or later, fell under its 
spell. Jack Walsh, a song leader of great popu¬ 
larity in the Valley, and Earl Keating’s Ramblers, 
also enjoying an enviable reputation locally, got 
everybody to singing, including many who had 
never sung before, and later in the evening the 
Ramblers played the kind of music that simply 
compels lively folk to trip the light fantastic. 
And so, as all agreed when homeward bound, the 
evening was a great success. 

During the dinner hour, while a repast of roast 
stuffed young turkey and other good things was 
being enjoyed, the first semblance of the family 
spirit was to be noted. Seated in groups of 
four, six or eight throughout the great, brightly 
illuminated room, the happy folk visited as do 
fi-iends of old. Those at the guests’ table in¬ 
cluded J. F. Fobner, statistician for operations; 
H. S. Clarke, engineer maintenance of way; C. A. 
Morgan, superintendent of the Pennsylvania di¬ 
vision, and Mrs. Morgan and daughter, Miss Mary 
Kilker; Mr. and Mrs. Clone; Mr. Hanlon; N. 


S. Burns, rules examiner, and Mrs. Burns; J. E. 
Long, superintendent of safety; E. J. Brenner, 
freight agent at Wilkes-Barre and vice-president 
of the Club; W. W. Bates, assistant to the gen¬ 
eral manager for personnel; and G. 8. Edmonds, 
superintendent of motive power. 

At frequent intervals, Jack Walsh would break 
through the bee-like din of conversation to intro¬ 
duce The Delaware and Hudson Railroad Club 
“Songbirds,” one by one, or by groups when 
some particular artist appeared stage-struck. In 
this way the party was treated to the rare pleas¬ 
ure of hearing Eddie Reardon and Tommy 
Sheridan sing “The Old Grey Mare;” Mickey 
Cantwell, “Smiles;” Mb. Clune, “Where Do 
You Work-a John;” Misses Nye, Kennedy, 
Buckley and Brennan, “My Wild Irish Rose;” 
John Howard, “Let Me Call You Sweetheart;” 
Bh.l Dollard and John Pennefeatheb, “ Good- 
by Girls;” T. S. Kelley, “Mary Lou;” Fred 
Smith, “Roamin’;” Walter Cook, “You Great 
Big Beautiful Doll;” Tommy Mackin, “School 
Days;” Mike Nugent and Barney Brennan, 
“Where the River Shannon Flows;” and many 
others, including duet and quartet numbers, all 
equally enjoyable. 

“ I am going to outline my notion of the re¬ 
sponsibilities and obligations of officials, and in 
that category I include every employe who super¬ 
vises the work of other men, from the foreman 
directing the work of one or two men to the rank¬ 
ing officer of the Company, ’ said Mr. Hanlon, in 
prefacing his talk on “ The Responsibility of a 
Supervisor,” after having been introduced by 
Toastmaster Clune. Continuing, he said: 

“First, we will discuss the responsibility of 
the official to the Management of the organization 
with which he is connected. When an organiza¬ 
tion appoints an employe to direct the efforts of 
other employes it really makes him a member of 
the firm and he should consider himself as such. 
His constant ambition should be to improve the 
quality of the product and increase the output. 
The railroad officer should unceasingly bend 
every energy toward bringing the quality of the 
particular product or operation for which he is 
responsible, to a point, as close to perfection as 
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may be humanly possible and should strive to 
instill the same feeling in the minds of his men. 

“ This is a duty that railroad men owe to their 
fellow men—the traveling public. When you 
consider the high speed trains that we are oper¬ 
ating today with the heavy equipment, et cetera, 
it is appalling to think of the loss of life and 
damage that a slight mistake might cause. 

“Officers who supervise the work of employes 
who come into personal contact with the travel¬ 
ing public should educate them to be courteous 
no matter how it may hurt, and there are many 
times during the course of a day’s work that 
these men would probably like to throw a patron 
through a window. Of course, it is just such a 
person who would give the railroad the worst 
kind of a black eye if he was not accorded the 
full measure of courtesy and service, or more. 
The doctrine of satisfied customers should be 
preached to this class of employes constantly 
and every opportunity should be grasped to illus¬ 
trate just how detrimental adverse criticism can 
be to a railroad. 

“ The valuable officer will observe the work of 
his force and install the necessary checks and 
safeguards to insure the detection of misfits 
among his men. Loafing and laziness should be 
abhorred and men who may be addicted to this 
practice and inclined to be inert should be 
weeded out of the ranks before their faults spread 
to others, and believe me, gentlemen, they are 
contagious. There is nothing more disheartening 
to an energetic, industrious workman than to 
be placed in a position where he cannot avoid 
observing the actions of a lazy, indifferent fellow 
employe, who may receive equal compensation for 
his work, if not more. 

“ He will also adopt ‘A penny saved is a penny 
earned ’ for his motto and will insist upon the 
economical use of materials and supplies, regard¬ 
less of the small cost of some items, bearing in 
mind that the waste of the small items, while 
relatively insignificant in his particular depart¬ 
ment, amounts to an astounding figure when the 
organization is considered as a unit. 

“ He, too, will defend the policies of the Man¬ 
agement and his ranking officers to the limit. 
The average railroader is prone to kick, no mat¬ 
ter how well off he may be. It is sometimes 
amusing, and frequently pathetic, to listen in 
on the ‘ stovepipe ’ gossip, when the policy of 
the Management or certain officers is torn com¬ 
pletely apart and then reconstructed by vision¬ 
aries who end up by complaining bitterly, as a 
rule, that they never expect to have the oppor¬ 


tunity to try out or put their theories into 
practice. 

“As a rule, these reconstruction conferences are 
forgotten immediately, but sometimes a thought 
lodges in the mind of a highly imaginative em¬ 
ploye, whose mental processes do not function as 
normally as could be desired, and the next thing 
you know we have a radical on our hands. It 
only takes one firebrand of this kind to start a 
lot of trouble in a smooth-working organization. 

“Officers should thoroughly familiarize them¬ 
selves with the details of the policies of the 
Management as they are established from time 
to time, and present the facts to their men in 
such a way that they understand them thoroughly. 
There are no secrets about our operation and if 
the employes are given the facts I believe they 
are intelligent enough to understand the neces¬ 
sity for and the wisdom of moves that are made. 
The officer should never take the attitude that it 
is none of the man’s business. There is nothing 
that will destroy the interest of a man in his 
organization more quickly and thoroughly, and, 
after all, the success the most of us have attained 
is largely due to the assistance we have received 
from others. 

“ Of course, the officer’s unforgivable sin is 
personal criticism of the Management’s policies 
or the actions or instructions of his ranking 
officers. When anyone gets into the frame of mind 
where he feels unable to restrain such impulses, 
the manly thing to do is either to shut up or 
resign. So much for the officer’s obligations to 
the corporation. 

“ We will now take the obligation of the 
officer to the employe whose work he directs. It 
is well to remember that it only takes a short 
turn of the wheel of fate to make bosses of some 
men and laborers of others. 

“Any officer who has won his way to the top, 
honestly has been helped there by industry, ini¬ 
tiative and originality. The lost, naturally, is a 
gift with which everyone is not endowed. The man 
possessing originality should make good use of 
the gift to improve his own conditions and, in 
addition, to give the employe under him the bene¬ 
fit of ideas that will improve the quality of the 
product he may be engaged in making or increase 
the quality of his output. 

“ The average officer can reach back into the 
‘ bag of experience ’ he collected on his journey 
to the top and give the man who may be work¬ 
ing for him the benefit of many short cuts that 
will improve his work, lessen fatigue and increase 
his output, that he would otherwise have to ac- 
(Turn to Page 59) 
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Washington In Domestic Life 

Letters to His Private Secretary Disclose Many Interesting Human Tendencies of the 
Man Whom We Revere as “ The Father of Our Country ” 


F OR a part of the time during which General 
Washington was President his private sec¬ 
retary was Colonel Tobias Lear. Lear died 
in the City of Washington in 1816, but his widow, 
who was a niece of Martha Washington, survived 
him for nearly forty years, dying there in Decem¬ 
ber, 1856. 

Toward the close of Mrs. 

Lear’s life, Richard Rush of 
Philadelphia, was a Regent 
of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion and much of the time 
in Washington. To him 
Mrs. Lear gave the private 
letters, some thirty in num¬ 
ber, which had been re¬ 
tained of those written by 
Washington to his Secre¬ 
tary. Rush prepared them 
for publication, submitted 
the manuscript to her, and 
shortly after her death pub¬ 
lished them in book form 
under the above title. 

The first letter is dated 
September 5, 1790, and re¬ 
lates to his having rented 
the Robert Morris house on 
the south side of Market 
street, near Sixth street, 

Philadelphia, lie describes the house, remarking 
that even with the additions the gentlemen of his 
family would have to go into the third story, 
where also Mr. and Mrs. Lear would have to go. 
He requests Mr. Lear to use his best endeavors 
for ascertaining the best schools in Philadelphia, 
with a view of placing Washington Custis, Mrs. 
Washington’s grandson, at the best. Washington 
had adopted young Custis and took the most affec¬ 
tionate interest in him. Mr. Custis lived until 
1857 at Arlington, his estate in Virginia near the 
City of Washington, which it overlooks from its 
beautiful heights. It is now the National Ceme¬ 
tery. He again discusses the schools, pointing 
out the dependence upon—first, the character and 
ability of the masters; second, the policy and dis¬ 
cipline of the school and, third, the number of the 


pupils. If there be too many pupils justice can¬ 
not be done to them whatever the ability of the 
masters. What should be the due proportion is 
in some measure matter of opinion, but an ex¬ 
treme must be obvious to all. There was a move¬ 
ment started to have the public in Philadelphia 
pay the rent of the house. His terms of dissent 
against this became very 
emphatic. 

In November, 1790, he 
drove to Philadelphia in his 
own traveling carriage with 
Mrs. Washington; the chil¬ 
dren and the servants in at¬ 
tendance on the children be¬ 
ing in the stage coach hired 
for the occasion. 

The short session of Con¬ 
gress over, he returned to 
Mount Vernon in March, 
1791. In closing his letter 
of April 3 (there being at 
this time growing appre¬ 
hensions of trouble with the 
Indians) he makes the re¬ 
mark that until we could 
restrain the turbulence and 
disorderly conduct of our 
own borderers, it would be 
in vain to expect peace with 
the Indians; or that they would govern their own 
people better than we did ours. (It was in the 
following autumn that General St. Clair’s army 
was defeated by them in the vicinity of the Miami 
Villages.) 

He encountered difficulties about his servants 
under the non-slavery laws of Philadelphia. A 
good and faithful servant, he adds, was never 
afraid of having his conduct looked into, but the 
reverse. 

In a letter of March 13, 1796, alluding to his 
pecuniary affairs, he says that, for the few years 
he has left, the enjoyment of less, with more ease 
and certainty, will be more convenient to him, 
and more desirable; had his resources been ade¬ 
quate to it, he would have purchased the lot and 
(Turn to Page 58) 
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'Tia education forma the common mind: 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 

—Pope. 

<jpic Story of Endeavor 

N the transcontinental lines of today the 
shuttle movement of goods and men links 
a people into unity and prosperity. In the 
last half of the previous century on into today 
these flying trains tell the story of a conquest 
marked with hardship and determination, and 
illumined with courage and sacrifice. Against 
fear and fault-finding, despite prejudice and 
selfishness, encouraged by grants, subsidies, huge 
capital investments, daring concepts and fruitful 
adventures, the pioneer railway builders, through 
the strenuous years of American growth, consum¬ 
mate this universal link between producer and 
consumer, and make possible the magic life of the 
civilization we now enjoy. 

It is an epic story of endeavor. It is a thrilling 
narrative of practical success. Through hamlet, 
town and city speed the countless trains bearing 
the products of millions of workers that all men 
may be equal according to their toil and thrift. 
Criss-crossing a continent, over rivers, plains, val¬ 
leys and mountains, at noonday and dead of 
night, with small loss of life, transportation 
burgeons a people with plenty. 

What infinite toil has gone into these roadbeds! 
What magical constructive ability has gone into 
these interlacing systems! What infinite care 
operates these swift-moving caravans of service 
and comfort! For a couple of hundred dollars 
one can cross the continent and return, loitering 
by the way to contemplate the unrivaled scenic 


grandeur, and to view the panorama of farm, fac¬ 
tory and mine. Beyond all cavil, our railroads 
make us one in prospect and purpose. The farm 
would be barren, the factory would be silent, the 
mine would be lost in darkness without them. 
And the colossal service is for each and every 
one who aspires and works, saves and conserves. 
It is a service constant, impartial, indispensable; 
worthy of the utmost good-will and a guaranty 
of perpetual freedom. 

The ribbon of the rails is the roadway to econ¬ 
omy and wealth. The sound of the locomotive 
whistle is the call to unflagging enterprise. The 
thunder of the fast mail is the diapason of prog¬ 
ress. We owe the slowly consolidating systems not 
binding laws but a natural unfolding. We should 
pay without murmuring what the traffic demands. 
We should not tax too heavily these burden bear¬ 
ers of all our own initiative and enterprise. We 
should remember what of our own endeavor has 
gone into their making. We own them; they are 
our faithful servants; they are our unified voices 
asking only for justice and fair play.—From the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

T^ailroad Lessens Tax Burden 

HE total tax in the town of Worcester paid 
by the D. & H. railroad for town pur¬ 
poses, including light and fire in this vil¬ 
lage and East Worcester, amounts to $8,835.26. 
To this must be added the school tax as in the 
various districts along the line which probably 
exceeds $6,000. Their assessment, including land 
purchased, is $509,000, or about 2® per cent of 
the total valuation of the township. We doubt 
if but very few people realize the great financial 
benefit the railroad means to us. To this must 
be added the wages of the four section gangs and 
the employes of two stations. Were Worcester 
without a railroad, the tax rate, based on the 
levy in this village would be increased from 
$22.60 to nearly $29.80 .—Worcester (N. Y>) 
Times. 


Old Time, his rusty scythe may whet. 

The unmowed grass is glowing yet 
Beneath the sheltering snow, my boys; 

And if the crazy dotard ask. 

Is love worn outf Is life a taskt 

We’ll bravely answer No! my boys, 

We'll bravely answer Not 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The block of granite which is an obstacle in the 
path of the weak, becomes a stepping stone in the 
path of the strong .— Carlisle. 
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Chosen To Head Veterans 



W. T. CAMPBELL 

Mr. Campbell, freight agent at Mechanicville, 
haa been chosen by the executive committee of 
The Delaware and Hudson Veterans' Association 
to serve the unexpired term of W. C. Gurney, its 
late president. 


Converls of Get-Together Idea 

S TATION supervisory officers on the Susque¬ 
hanna division are converts of the get- 
together idea. On two recent occasions 
they have met, informally, for an evening, and 
the opportunity thus afforded for becoming better 
acquainted and for the discussion of problems of 
mutual interest in round-table talk, they have 
found of inestimable value. A growing demand 
for some such medium of idea exchange prompted 
John H. Ferret, division agent, to give this 
popular method a trial. 

The first meeting, an experiment more or less, 
was held in Keator’s hall, Afton, on Friday even¬ 
ing, December 5, and the attendance of fifteen 
was representative of the stations between Sidney 
and Binghamton. It more than measured up to 
expectations, in every respect, with the result 


that a second meeting was held in the Hotel 
Augustin, Cobleskill, on Thursday evening, Janu¬ 
ary 5, and the popularity of the idea was further 
attested by an attendance of thirty-five, several 
entire station units being present. Mr. Ferret 
and A. W. Acklet, division passenger agent, 
were included in the party, as were E. S. Ryder 
and George D. Ryder, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Harder Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany of Cobleskill, who were present as guests. 
Dinner preceded the meeting and its excellence 
was one of the enjoyable features of the evening 
and highly creditable to the standard of service 
established by the management of the hotel. 

George D. Ryder made the principal talk and 
recounted in an interesting and masterly way the 
early history of The Albany and Susquehanna 
Railroad which is now included in the main line 
of our Susquehanna division. E. S. Ryder also- 
spoke. Economy, Safety First, accounting re¬ 
ports, order bills of lading and other relevant 
subjects were discussed, and Mr. Acklet in¬ 
structed the agents relative to the new tariffs, 
during the business session which was conducted 
by Mr. Ferret. 

Flood Conditions Responsible 

F LOOD conditions were entirely responsible 
for the fact that during November, 1927, 
only 86.7 per cent of our 3,700 passenger 
trains were on time as compared with 96.8 per 
cent for the preceding month. Passenger Train 
Delay Bulletin No. 236, issued by the Public 
Service Commission, State of New York, gives the 
record of each division for the month as follows: 

The Pennsylvania division had 99.1 per cent of 
its 112 trains on time; the Susquehanna division, 
96.6 per cent of its 795 trains; the Saratoga di¬ 
vision 84.6 per cent of its 1,941 trains; and the 
Champlain division, 81.5 per cent of its 852 trains. 


Locomotive 

St CROSS the parchment of the earth 
xj*- You scrawl with hissing pen 
The autograph of industry — 

The manuscript of men. 

— Stella Weston, in 

“ The Flamingo. 
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W ashlngton In Domestic Life 
(Continued from Page 55) 
houses in Alexandria which Mr. Lear pointed out, 
but that as his resources depended on contingen¬ 
cies, he chose to tread on sure ground in all his 
engagements, being as unwilling to embarrass 
others by uncertain contracts as to be deceived in 
his expectations. 

The General retired from the Presidency on 
March 3, 1797, after writing that farewell ad¬ 
dress which has been pronounced unequalled by 
any composition of uninspired wisdom. 

The next year he was appointed to the supreme 
command of the army during the difficulties and 
even quasi-war with our old ally, Prance. He 
accepted on condition of receiving no pay or 
emolument. This threw upon him burdensome 
duties, many official calls, a heavy correspondence 
and a flow of company. It hindered putting his 
private affairs in order; it being his desire, before 
quitting the scene of human action, to leave his 
concerns in such condition as to give as little 
trouble as possible to those who would have the 
management of them afterwards. 

The letters are written without reserve. Under¬ 
standing human nature thoroughly under all its 
phases, he deals wisely with men in small things 
as in great, but he does no one injustice. When 
others are acting disingenuously towards him, 
though seeing through it, he is considerate and 
forebearing, not taking steps hastily, but ready 
to make allowances when they could be made. 
Dishonesty, or the suspicion of it, he never over¬ 
looks. His reprobation of all dishonesty is seen 
in more than one of his letters, as well as his 
restrained modes of dealing with it whilst affect¬ 
ing only his own interest. 

In dealing with small things he shows no undue 
tenacity of opinion; no selfishness; no petulance; 
no misplaced excitements. He never plays the 
petty tyrant. He does not forget himself; he does 
not forget others; he assumes nothing for any 
exaltation in himself, but is reasonable and provi¬ 
dent in all his domestic and household arrange¬ 
ments. We hear in Washington of no idle 
whimsies, no studied or foolish eccentricities, none 
of the buffoonery of ripe years. They were not 
in him (bad ambition and moral callousness 
have disfigured too many of the great names of 
the earth, ancient and modern); whilst his match¬ 
less purity and deathless deeds raise him above 
them all. Opinion and passion were strong in 
him. The latter existed in vehemence, but he 
put the curb upon it and excluded it from in¬ 
fluencing his conduct. He stifled his dislikes; he 
was silent under sneers and disparaging innu¬ 


endoes lest inopportune speech might work injury 
to the great cause confided to him. 

Thomas Jefferson withdrew his services as Sec¬ 
retary of State from the administration oyVash- 
ington towards the close of his first tern^n the 
Presidency. He had differed from Washington on 
political questions of the greatest importance. 
Writing of him at a later period Mr. Jefferson 
says, “His integrity was most pure; his justice 
the most inflexible I have ever known; no motives 
of interest or consanguinity, of friendship or 
hatred, being able to bias his decision. He was, 
indeed, in every sense of the word, a wise, a good, 
and a great man.” 


Five Veterans Retire 

A PPLICATIONS for retirement from active 
duty were recently approved by the Board 
of Managers in favor of the following em¬ 
ployes : 

John Condon, 41 Madison Avenue, Albany, 
N. Y., (laborer, Transportation department). 
Born at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., May 10, 1857. En¬ 
tered the service as a laborer in the Transporta¬ 
tion department, at Albany, December 1, 1915. 
Retirement effective on December 1, last. 

George R. Cbonan, 14 Third Street, Port 
Henry, N. Y., (freight clerk and cashier). Born 
at Port Henry, N, Y., December 30, 1877. En¬ 
tered the service as a clerk in the Transportation 
department, at Port Henry, January 1, 1900. 
Promoted to freight clerk and cashier on Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1905. Retirement effective on November 1, 
last. 

Adelbebt L. Emmons, Worcester, N. Y., 
(agent). Bora February 8, 1853. Entered the 
service as an operator, at Otego, N. Y., May 1, 
1875. Appointed agent at Worcester, N. Y., in 
April, 1882. Retirement effective August 1, last. 

Harbison Mickle, 10 Huntington Avenue, One- 
onta, N. Y., (conductor). Born May 10, 1862. 
Entered the service as a sectionman, at Oneonta, 
March 1, 1875. Employed as a trainman, Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1878, and as a trainman and conductor, 
August 1, 1880. ’ Since February 1, 1903, he had 
served as a conductor. Retirement effective on 
December 21, last. 

Frank B. Smith, 24 Center Street, Fort Ed¬ 
ward, N. Y., (trainman). Born at Fort Edward, 
August 16, 1864. Entered the service as a train¬ 
man, at Fort Edward, February 1, 1886. Retire¬ 
ment effective, July 1, last. 
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‘Uhe Supervisory Officer 

(Continued from Page 54) 


quire, in some cases by the school of bitter ex¬ 
perience, if at all. He would readily give more 
consideration to this thought if he would im¬ 
press the fact upon his own mind that the officer 
is judged by the output and conduct of the em¬ 
ployes he directs. 

“The valuable officer will insist upon a safe 
operation, thereby guarding against loss of life 
and limb, and the consequent suffering to the in¬ 
jured and his family that follows. He will in¬ 
sist upon a strict enforcement of rules estab¬ 
lished for the handling of the particular branch 
of the work and the conduct of the employes. 

“ He will handle misunderstandings and dis¬ 
puted questions tactfully and fairly, making an 
honest effort to establish the facts and in the 
event that he feels the employe has a just griev¬ 
ance, will do everything within his power to 
remedy the situation. He will not permit him¬ 
self to be influenced or become biased, either one 
way or another, by the pleasing or disagreeable 
personality of an individual, as the case may be. 
Some men have reason for a sullen and unpleas¬ 
ant disposition, such as domestic troubles, poor 
health, financial worries, et cetera. Frequently, 
they make the best workmen because they have a 
constant pressing need for the money they re¬ 
ceive for their services and will work with all 
the energy they possess in fear of jeopardizing 
their jobs and with the further thought of ulti¬ 
mate promotion, with preferred financial gain, 
which constant effort will bring. 

“ It is only human nature to be swayed by a 
pleasing personality, but it is well to remember 
that the broad smile sometimes conceals an ugly 
temper and a mean disposition, while a stern 
scowl and an apparently cold-blooded demeanor 
frequently hide an honest heart and lofty ideals. 

“The valuable officer will endeavor to bring his 
men closer to him. He will solicit and welcome 
their suggestions and make them feel that they 
are an important part of the organization. If 
a suggestion is not practical, the officer will take 
the time to point out its weak spots to the man 
who offered it, in a tactful way. He will never 
forget that the employe holding the lowliest job 
is one of the cogs in the big wheel, to which he 
is also attached, and that the strength of the 
chain depends upon its weakest link. 

“ He will be just and merciful in his admini¬ 
stration of discipline, bearing in mind that the 
purpose of discipline is to teach, not to punish, 


and when it is necessary to discipline an employe 
he will impress this fact upon his mind. 

“ The valuable officer will advise his men when¬ 
ever the opportunity arises in such a manner 
that they may avoid infractions of the rules. 
Rumor occasionally reaches an officer that one of 
his force is stepping too fast or is slipping here 
and there. A little tactful advice in a case of 
this kind or a strong admonition usually brings 
the guilty man to his senses. Without this 
friendly touch, a man probably will continue to 
run down the wrong path and wind up by losing 
his job, with the attendant suffering it means 
to his family and the difficulty he experiences in 
securing another position and starting all over 
again. 

“ He will practice unswerving honesty and 
never display the slightest partiality or favorit¬ 
ism. There is nothing that dry-rots an organi¬ 
zation quicker. When he is confronted with the 
painful necessity of considering dismissal of a 
man, he will delay any action until he has con¬ 
vinced himself that he is not influenced by anger, 
impatience, or some other petty reason. He will 
weigh the facts surrounding the particular case 
judicially and make his decision only after he has 
thoroughly convinced himself that the facts 
justify such a drastic procedure. 

“ If the officer could see and experience some 
of the suffering and misery which result after 
a man has been dismissed for cause, the actual 
want in his family, the destruction of his family’s 
faith in him, his unsuccessful search for suitable 
employment with a dismissal record standing 
against him, there would be no hasty dismissals, 
and, in addition, the officer would do everything 
within his power to so educate his men that 
drastic measures of the kind, in numerous cases, 
could be avoided. 

“ When an officer discovers a man whom he 
feels is incompetent, he should question him and 
determine if he has qualifications that would 
more naturally fit him for some other position, 
and if that proved to be the case, should make 
an attempt to place him in a job that he is 
better fitted for. A man may be a round peg in 
a square hole on some jobs and a valuable em¬ 
ploye on some other job in the same organization. 
A good officer will always attempt to develop this. 

“ Likewise, with the man who desires to resign. 
If he is a man who possesses certain qualifica- 
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tions that the officer feels may ultimately prove 
of value to the organization, he should question 
him to determine the correct reason for his ac¬ 
tion. If he is dissatisfied with the conditions 
that obtain in the particular department in which 
he may be employed, it is possible that he would 
be happier and more successful in another de¬ 
partment, and if a transfer could be arranged, 
valuable timber for future use may be held 
within the organization. 

“The valuable officer will strive to fit the 
more capable man in his force to take his own 
job should the necessity arise. He need have 
no fear when doing this, as he will find that 
long before the best qualified man in his gang 
is fitted for advancement that he, himself, will 
have been moved a notch higher. 

“ The worthichile officer will unceasingly en¬ 
deavor to prepare himself for advancement by 
observation of the duties and responsibilities of 
positions above his own and study during his 
leisure hours. He will attempt to familiarize 
himself with the details of operating problems 
outside of his own department and work and 
acquire at least a limited perspective of the or¬ 
ganization as a whole. He will find that his 
knowledge can be applied in the performance of 
his daily tasks and will be invaluable when op¬ 
portunity for advancement knocks at his door. 

“ In my opinion, the foreman has three para¬ 
mount obligations: First, his obligation to the 
Management of the organization which has 
sufficient faith in his ability to place him in a 
position of trust and responsibilty; second, his 
obligation to the men under him, who look to 
him for guidance and example and whom he 
should strive to make industrious and capable 
workmen; and third, his duty to society. He 
is indirectly entrusted with the responsibility of 
making men and after he shuffles off this mortal 
coil, he will have to make a report of his steward¬ 
ship to a General Manager who will be much 
tougher to convince than any he has met on this 
side. 

“ It has been said that ‘ heavy lies the head 
that wears the crown.’ That is true, but the 
heavy crown carries with it many benefits and 
great happiness if it rests on a head that is 
worthy of the honor.” 

Mb. Burns headed the committee on arrange¬ 
ments and the sub-chairmen were: D. J. Buck- 
lev, tickets; J. W. Howabd, entertainment; M. 
J. McDonough, floor; and H. N. Athebton and 
J. J. Bbennan, reception. The officers of the 
Club, in addition to Mb. Clune and Mb. Bren- 
neb, previously mentioned, are Mr. Buckley, sec¬ 


retary; Mb. Bbennan, treasurer; and J. T. Phil- 
bin, financial secretary. The members of the ex¬ 
ecutive committee are Messrs. Morgan, Clune, 
Buckley, Bbennan, McDonough, Symons, Phil- 

BIN and B BENNER. 


Jlgents Re-elect Their Officers 

A NOTHER year in office was voted the presi¬ 
dent, vice presidents and secretary-treas¬ 
urer of The Delaware and Hudson Freight 
and Ticket Agents’ Association at the annual 
meeting which was held in the Library in the 
General Office Building, Albany, on Tuesday fore¬ 
noon and afternoon, January 24. No less than 
fifty agents and other officials attended the meet¬ 
ing which was presided over by Edward Martin, 
agent at Cooperstown, the president. The voting 
was by ballot which had been mailed by each 
member in advance of the meeting. 

J. F. Costello, agent at Troy, is the secretary- 
treasurer, and the vice presidents are: E. J. 
Brenner, agent at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for the 
Pennsylvania division; H. C. Becker, agent at 
Binghamton, N. Y., for the Susquehanna divi¬ 
sion; W. A. Little, agent at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
for the Saratoga division; and W. W. Cooper, 
agent at Rouses Point, N. Y., for the Champlain 
division. 

B. D. Anthony, assistant real estate and tax 
agent; M. J. Powers, general passenger agent; 
and W. T. Campbell, freight agent at Meclianic- 
ville, who a few days earlier had been notified of 
his appointment to serve the unexpired term of 
president of The Delaware and Hudson Veterans' 
Association, caused by the death of W. O. Gur¬ 
ney, addressed the agents informally at the fore¬ 
noon session, and various agents made a report 
on business conditions as they then existed at 
their respective stations and told something of 
what the future appeared to promise. . 

Colonel J. T. Loree, vice president and gen¬ 
eral manager, addressed the agents at the after¬ 
noon session. Reviewing the railroad's activities 
in 1927, reference was made to the improvements 
made in the maintenance of way, structures, and 
equipment, following which the prospects for 1928 
were discussed. The talk was interesting and in¬ 
formative and was greatly appreciated. 


“ With all due deference, my boy, I really think 
our English custom at the telephone Is better than 
saying, 1 Hello!' as you do.” 

"What do you say In England?" 

"We say. ‘Are you there?’ Then, of course. If 
you are not there, there Is no use going on with 
the conversation .”—Boston Olobe . 
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Claims Paid Recently Total $97,401 

S INCE a similar report was made to our readers in The Bulletin of October 1, last, group 
insurance benefits aggregating $97,401 have been paid on the lives of fifty-nine deceased em- 
. ployes. Of this sum, it will be noted that the beneficiaries of five pensioned employes received 
a total of $11,800 and that in three other instances beneficiaries were paid $7,400 in excess of ordin¬ 
ary life benefits by reason of the subscribers having suffered accidental death. One policyholder re¬ 
ceived total and permanent disability benefits prior to death and after his demise the balance due 
on his policy was paid to the beneficiaries. 

The fifty-nine individual payments were made as follows: 


Name 

Residence 

Occupation 

Date Died 

Claim 

Adams, Henry A. 

Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Conductor 

Oct. 22 

$3,400 

Austin, Fred E. (P) 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Machinist 

Nov. 18 

1,600 

Baldwin, Stephen Y. (P) 

Avalon, Pa. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

General Agent 

Aug. 23 

3,800 

Barnes, Lawrence G. 

Loco. Fireman 

Nov. 13 

1,000 

Bartow, Vernon L. (P) 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

Stockman 

Aug. 30 

1,200 

Baxter, Grover C. 

Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Loco. Engineer 

July 4 

600 

Bender, Frank 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

Loco. Engineer 

Aug. 10 

2,400 

Bogart, Charles A. 

Scranton. Pa. 

Gateman (M. of W.) 

Oct. 29 

1,000 

Booth, Charles H. 

Little Falls, N. J. 

Asst. Treasurer 

Oct. 20 

6,000 

Brown, Ray W. 

Fenton, N. Y. 

Car Insp’r & Rep’r 

Nov. 14 

1,600 

1,000 

Butler, Joseph 

Albany, N. Y. 

Trucker 

Dec. 8 

Connalr, John F. 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

Cr. Watchman 

Oct. 26 

1,000 

Connors, John 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

Cr. Flagman 

Dec. 8 

1,000 

Cummings, Joseph T. 

Archbald, Pa. 

Clerk (Trans.) 

Aug. 6 

600 

Davies, Hugh J. 

Ballston Lake, N. Y. 

Agent 

Sept. 11 

1,400 

Dolozel, Tony 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

Chipper 

Aug. 3 

1,000 

Dougherty, George W. 

Troy, N. Y. 

Flagman (M. of W.) 

Nov. 20 

1,000 

Driscoll, John A. 

Green Island, N. Y. 

Gate Tender 

Oct. 10 

1,000 

Fitzgerald, David F. 

West Albany, N. Y. 

Flagman (M. of W.) 

Aug. 6 

1,000 

*3,200 

Frate, Frank 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Foreman (M. of W.) 

Nov. 11 

Frear, Horace G. 

Scranton, Pa- 

Trainman 

Aug. 4 

2,200 

Gaynor, John J. 

Green Island, N. Y. 

Loco. Engineer 

Aug. 12 

1,000 

Griggs, Arthur G. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Telegrapher 

Aug. 19 

1,000 

Hammond, William F. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

Loco. Engineer 

Aug. 8 

600 

Kelly, William H. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Flagman (M. of W.) 

Oct. 1 

600 

Leonard, Alfred L. 

Green Island, N. Y. 

Pumpman 

Oct. 17 

1,000 

1,000 

Louprette, William A. 

Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cr. Watchman 

Oct. 8 

Lynn, Daniel 

Olyphant, Pa, 

Gate Tender 

Nov. 21 

1,000 

Maddalone, Charles 
Mattoon, Charles W. 

Maryland, N. Y. 

Section Foreman 

Nov. IS 

1,000 

Troy, N. Y. 

Machinist Helper 

Aug. 4 

1,200 

McCarthy, John P. 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

Trainman 

Oct. 26 

2,000 

McGarr, Ernest 

Ballston. N. Y. 

Cr. Watchman 

Nov. 19 

1,600 

McGraw, Michael J. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Mine Cave Watchman 

Oct. 22 

1,000 

McLeod, William F. 

New York, N. Y. 

Messenger 

Dec. 2 

1,400 

Mickle, William (P) 

Albany, N. Y. 

Loco. Engineer 

Sept 7 

2,000 

Moffltt, William J. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Loco. Cleaner 

Sept. 13 

1,400 

Mooney, William A. 

Carbondale, Pa. 
Scheneotady, N. Y. 

Trainman 

Nov. 11 

600 

Murphy, Michael J. 

Loco. Oiler 

Nov. 17 

1,400 

Oakman, William P. 

Poultney, VL 

Cr. Watchman 

July 3 

600 

O'Connor, John 

Whitehall, N. Y. 

Trainman 

Sept. 19 

1,600 

Parker, William K., Sr. 

Troy, N. Y. 

Machinist 

Oct. 12 

•4,400 

Peck, Jasper E. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Trucker 

Oct. 6 

1,000 

Pendlebury, Frank E. 

Sidney, N. Y. 

Tinsmith (Stores) 

Aug. 18 

1,600 

Pidgeon, Harry F. 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Trainman 

Nov. 9 

600 

Primmer, Willett 

Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Div. Material Man 

Oct. 16 

1,600 

Rlgney, Phillip A. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Switchtender 

Aug. 22 

1,000 

Rudney, John 

Scranton, Pa. 

Ash Pit Laborer 

Sept. 10 

1,200 

Smith, Henry P. 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Loco. Engineer 

Nov. 2 

2,800 

Smith, Jonas 

Ballston, N. Y. 

Cr. Watchman 

Sept. 14 

1,000 

Swanlck, Arthur J. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Trainman 

Aug. 29 

••901 

Taber, Charles E„ Jr. 

Altamont, N. Y. 

Clerk (Acot’g) 

Dec. 1 

1,800 

Tobisch, Joseph 

Green Island, N. Y. 

Loco. Oiler 

June 24 

1,800 

Townsend, Frank 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

Roundhouse Foreman 

Aug. 13 

•7,200 

Wagner, William 

Reiser, Pa 

Loco. Engineer 

July 22 

600 

Walker, Fred A. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Trainman 

Aug. 17 

600 

Wells, Charles H. 

Palisade, N. J. 

Loco. Engineer 

Nov. 2 

2,200 

White, James F. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Moulder 

Sept. 6 

1,800 

Willis, Nathaniel P. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Counsel 

Aug. 27 

6,000 

Winn, Thomas D. (P) Carbondale, Pa. 

(P) Pensioned employe. 

* Sum represents double Indemnity. 

Loco. Engineer 

Oct. 13 

3,200 


** Balance remaining on policy for $1,000 after insured had received Total and Permanent Disabi¬ 
lity benefits of $102.80. Exact balance $801.71. 
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^he “James Roosevelt” 


T HROUGH the courtesy of Geouge H. Kel- 
low, a conductor on a work train at Green 
Ridge, Pa., we are privileged to present to 
our readers a photograph of the “ James Roose¬ 
velt,” an early locomotive on the Pennsylvania 
division, and its crew, which was taken on the 
turntable at Green Ridge, on July 15, 1885. Mb. 
Keli.ow, then a brakeman, is to be seen on the 
pilot deck; Ben Myers, another brakeman, now 
retired and living at Clark Summit, Pa., is next; 
and Edward Goodman, the fireman, who died 
about two years ago at Farview, Pa., is in the 
cab window. 


This locomotive was referred to in an account 
of the career of Geobge L. Westcott, a retired 
engineer, which was published in The Bulletin 
of May 15, 1925, as having blown up at Cork 
Lane, Pittston, Pa., on March 4, 1887. Mb. 
Westcott was hurled from the cab and his fire¬ 
man, “ Cort ” Colvin, was blown from the cab 
into the tender, but neither suffered serious 
injury. William Schultz was the head brakeman; 
Dave Cobb, who died about twenty years ago, the 
middle man; and Mb. Kellow, the flagman. 
None of these three men were affected by the ex¬ 
plosion, however. 


First Colton Mill In Lowell, Mass. 

I N connection with the series of articles ex¬ 
tracted from David Stevenson’s book, “ Sketch 
of Civil Engineering in North America,” which 
began in The Bulletin of April 1, last, another 
excerpt of particular interest when compared with 
present day conditions and practices, follows: 

“ In regard to Lowell, Massachusetts,” he 
says, “ the first cotton mill built was opened 
in 1822, and in 1837 (the year before he wrote 
this book) there were 27 mills in that town, 
which employed no fewer than 7,900 people. 
The machinery in all the mills was of an 
excellent type. In the cotton mills in par¬ 
ticular the carding machine and spinning 
frames were very highly finished and the 
dressing machines were more simple and ap¬ 
parently quite as effective as any that he had 
had an opportunity to see in England. Wages 
paid were $2.00 per week for women and 
$4.80 for men and ‘a very considerable por¬ 
tion of the wages is deposited in the savings 
bank.’ ” 


Some Lift, Some Lean 

HERE are two kinds of people on earth today. 
Just two kinds of people, no more, 1 say. 
Not the saint and the sinner, for 'tis well 
understood 

The good are half bad and the bad are half good; 
Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s 
wealth 

You must first know the state of his conscience and 
health; 

Not the humble and proud, for in life's little span 
Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man; 

Not the happy and sad, for the fast flying years 
Bring each man his laughter and each man his 
tears. 

Not the two kinds of people on earth that I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 
Where'er you go you will find the world’s masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes; 

And oddly enough, you find, too, I ween. 

There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 

In what class are yout Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toll down the roadt 
Or are you a leaner, who let’s others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and caret 

—Ei.i.a Wheeler Willcox. 


A straight flush is as rare on the face of a mod¬ 
em girl as it is in a poker game .— Ebie Railboad 
Magazine. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Pates Not a Price Factor 

Sixty-three per cent of the 
world’s production of corn is 
raised in the United States, 
where it takes the lead among 
agricultural crops, both in acre¬ 
age and value. Every state 
raises corn but 66 per cent of 
the total crop comes from the 
so-called “ corn belt "—Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri, In¬ 
diana, Minnesota, Ohio, Kansas 
and South Dakota. Like most 
everything else, corn prices 
fluctuate from week to week, 
month to month, and from year 
to year, yet a recent study of 
260 freight rates from various 
points to principal primary mar¬ 
kets, showed a minimum of 
twenty-one changes over the 
four-year period covered by the 
study. Time of marketing, 
quality of corn, available sup¬ 
ply, and demand, on the other 
hand, were determining price 
factors. 


On Same Ran 36 Yean 

Elmer Houghton, veteran Mil¬ 
waukee trainman, has been 
working continuously on one 
run for the past thirty-six years. 
During that time his average 
mileage has been 60,000 miles 
a year, or a total of over 2,000,- 
000 miles, more than the total 
mileage of all the railroads in 
the United States. Recently 
when asked if he could relate 
some interesting experiences en¬ 
countered during that time, Mr. 
Houghton pointed to a nearby 
water tank and told of an in¬ 
stance when single-handed he 
prevented three tramps from 
boarding the baggage car of his 
train at that point. 


Lei The Train Go By 

The average time it takes a 
fast railroad train to pass a 
crossing is seven seoonds, ac¬ 
cording to a speaker before the 
National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners. 

It is very difficult for the 
driver of a fast-moving automo¬ 
bile to gauge the relative speeds 
of his car and a swift train 
converging on the same point 
from different directions. There¬ 
fore there is only one safe rule 
to follow: Let the train go by. 

What are seven seconds in the 
life of a motorist? 

To lose them may be to save 
60 years !—From the Sandusky 
(O.) Register. 


C. M. & Si. P. Receivership Ends 

Receivership of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
—the largest railway system 
ever in receivership in the his¬ 
tory of the United States, was 
terminated on January 14, last, 
pursuant to a plan of reorgani¬ 
zation which had been approved 
by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission four days earlier. 

H. E. Byram, who was elected 
president of the road on October 

I, 1917, and had served as the 
operating receiver, became chair¬ 
man of the board of directors, 
and H. A. Scandrett, president, 
on January 16. The receiver¬ 
ship became effective on March 
18, 1925, at which time the road 
was known as the Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee and St. Paul. 


Women Spend $6,000 For Relief 

There is a Women’s Club on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul that has a membership of 
8,045 divided among thirty-two 
chapters. Its aim is to give aid 
wherever needed among the 
members of the Milwaukee 
family, regardless of whether 
the family is represented in the 
membership of the club or not; 
to spread good-cheer and make 
manifest the slogan of “ loving 
kindness ” throughout the land 
where employes of the Milwau¬ 
kee reside. Between January 1, 
last, and October 81, the club 
spent $6,002.23 in relief and 
good-cheer work. 


eXCissouri Pacific Pensions 129 

One hundred and twenty-nine 
Missouri Pacific employes were 
transferred to the company's 
pension rolls January 1, having 
reached the age limit of seventy 
years. The total number of 
former employes now on pension 
is 696. Forty-eight of those 
recently retired would not have 
been entitled to a pension had 
not the managemnt revised its 
pension rules during the past 
year to make them eligible. 


Carry Air Passengen Safely 

Flying a total of 2,000,000 
miles during the time interven¬ 
ing between December, 1924, 
and July, 1927, two airplane pas¬ 
senger lines plying across the 
English channel carried 36,500 
passengers without a single fa¬ 
tality. 


'Radio Test a Success 

What is claimed to be the 
first train operation by remote 
radio control was conducted re¬ 
cently on the Union Pacific at 
Denver, Col. A locomotive, 
specially equipped for receiving 
radio impulses, drawing two 
passenger cars, was operated 
for several hundred yards by 
M. J. Francil. During the 
demonstration, Francil and his 
control box were Installed on a 
flat car, pushed by an ordinary 
locomotive. The radio man was 
never closer than twenty feet to 
the train being operated and in 
some places was as far as 
seventy-five feet away. As he 
pressed the buttons on his box, 
the crewless locomotive came to 
life, the bell rang, steam hissed 
from the exhausts, and the 
wheels began to turn. The train 
eventually attained a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour, slowed 
down and speeded up again, all 
under radio control.— Railway 
Age. 


Wales Has Unique Railroad 

Three feet are generally con¬ 
sidered as the limit of safety in 
speaking of narrow gauge rail¬ 
ways ; however, there is a rail¬ 
road in Wales, according to 
Railway and Locomotive En¬ 
gineering, that operates on a 
twenty-three and one-lialf inch 
gauge. It is fourteen and one- 
half miles in length and has 
been in operation for nearly a 
century, carrying thousands of 
passengers and many tons of 
freight, the bulk of the latter 
being minerals. Some of its 
locomotives, although fifty years 
old, are still in daily service. 
Passenger compartment doors 
are locked while going through 
some of its tunnels due to the 
limited clearance. For over 
sixty years this line has not 
suffered an accident. 


Priests Live In Sleeping Car 
A sleeping car, lodged in the 
mountains, 200 miles from the 
nearest village, and there used 
as a dwelling by Moslem priests, 
is a discovery recently reported 
in a press dispatch from Vladi¬ 
kavkaz, Caucasus. Tourists 
reached the place after five days 
of horseback riding. The car 
is said to have been captured 
by a gang of mountain plunder¬ 
ers when a train was derailed 
in 1918, and dragged up the 
mountain by a team of seventy- 
five oxen.— Railway Age. 
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travel 


T RAVEL, in the past, was a luxury 
which only the very rich could 
afford. The majority of men and women 
were born, lived and died in the same 
place. They inhabited a universe ten miles 
wide ; beyond its borders lay the unknown. 
Today even the poor can take small jour- 
neys; the moderately prosperous are famil¬ 
iar with whole continents. The mind is 
nourished by its impressions from without; 
to enlarge one’s physical world is to enrich 
one’s mind. Machinery, in the form of 
transport, is providing for larger and ever 
larger numbers of human beings a form of 
liberal education. 


■Jlldous Huxley, in Harpers. 
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ET every American, every lover of liberty, 
every Well wisher to his posterity, swear 
never to violate in the least particular 
the laws of the country, and never to 
tolerate their violation by others. As 
the patriots did to the support of the ‘Declaration of 
Independence, so to the support of the Constitution 
and laws let every American pledge his life, his 
property, and his sacred honor. Let every man 
remember that to violate the law is to trample on 
the blood of his father, and to tear the charter of 
his own and his children’s liberty. Let reverence 
for the lam be breathed by every American mother 
to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it 
be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; 
let it be written in primers, spelling books and alma¬ 
nacs ; lei it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed 
in the legislative halls, and enforced in courts of 
justice. 



ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN 
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Jllso Of Same Opinion 


Declaring “ The Delaware and Hudson Company Has Always Been Wonderful 
to Me, ” Oneonta Boilermaker Reiterates Opinion So Often Expressed 


P RECEDENTS are to man very much what 
a drum major is to a band of musicians; 
they govern his decisions and actions to a 
very great extent. If he fails to heed them as 
he should or is blinded by them, then he falls 
short of the success he 
might otherwise have at¬ 
tained. He must be dis¬ 
cerning, and if we who 
are employed by The 
Delaware and Hudson 
are possessed of that 
fine judgment we may 
learn a valuable lesson 
from those of the service 
whom we choose to call 
Veterans. 

A Veteran, by reason 
of years of experience, 
understands many things 
that his juniors, doubt¬ 
ing and inexperienced, 
are loath to believe. In 
that sense the man who 
has served a railroad 
for twenty years or more 
(the Veteran movement’s 
. standard of eligibility) 
may be considered as be¬ 
ing a successful man. 

This being true, the ris¬ 
ing generation of rail¬ 
road men, if discerning, WILLIAM I 

will in the absence of 

better established truths, heed the counsel and 
opinions of those who have preceded them, with 
profit to themselves. 

To those who have joined The Delaware and 
Hudson family by chance rather than by first 
choice, these thoughts may have little or no 


meaning, but among those others who are bent on 
a successful railroad career it is hoped that they 
will be accepted in the spirit in which they are ex¬ 
pressed. The reason therefor is that among our 
Veterans, those who have done themselves honor 
by so conducting them¬ 
selves that they are con¬ 
tinued by the Manage¬ 
ment as members of its 
employe family after 
their active careers have 
been concluded, the opin¬ 
ion is universal that 
they chose their profes¬ 
sions wisely and were 
treated only as dutiful 
employes should be 
treated. 

“ The Delaware and 
Hudson Company has al¬ 
ways been wonderful to 
me,” declares William 
E. Rowland, of -No. 23 
Franklin Street, One- 
outa, N. Y.. a retireil 
boilermaker, thereby re¬ 
iterating the opinion we 
have spoken of as being 
universal.” He was 
retired on July 1, 1919, 
ROWLAND at which time he con¬ 

cluded a continuous serv¬ 
ice of thirty-nine years and one month without 
a “ mark ” against it, a fact of which he is justly 
proud as any man might well be. Although his 
work was confined to the shops and roundhouses 
at Oneonta during those years, it was vital to 
the service, nevertheless, and he properly feels 
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that he is indeed a railroad man in the strictest 
sense of the word. 

He was born at North Kortright, N. Y., Octo¬ 
ber 27, 1861, fourth oldest in the family of four¬ 
teen children of the late William Rowland, a 
farmer and a member of the Union army during 
the Civil war. His father died in 1870 and a 
year later the family moved to Oneonta. There 
he attended high school, the great wooden build¬ 
ing where sessions were held having since been 
replaced by a modern structure, and at other 
times worked on the corporation or for nearby 
farmers. 

Along with the adoption of Oneonta as his 
home was born the desire to become a railroad 
man. He chose shop work in preference to other 
service, however, and on several occasions his 
mother applied to C. A. Jones, then the master 


and offered to pay the dollar he had promised, 
but Rowland asked for a job at the shops, instead, 
and got the promise of one. Two or three days 
later Jones sent for him to work as a wiper, 
but he was away from homo. He was greatly 
disheartened when he learned of the opportunity 
he had missed, but soon was made happy when 
a position in the boiler shop was offered him 
and he went to work there on June 1, 1880. 

The building used until recently as a boiler 
shop had not then been built, three stalls in the 
roundhouse sufficing at that time. Thomas Dun- 
lay, who had been employed at the Erie shops in 
Susquehanna, was the foreman, but soon after¬ 
ward was succeeded by the late Floyd Harris. 
He was assigned to work with Jack Telford, who 
in later years was a mail carrier on the Oneonta 
force and still later was again employed by the 


ONE OF THE ENGINES MR. ROWLAND HELPED TO BUILD 


In the cab — John H. Stranahan (road foreman of engines, now retired). Standing—C. O. Beach, engine dis¬ 
patcher, and John R. Skinner, master mechanic (both deceased). 


mechanic, to give him a position, but without 
avail. He was very small in stature for one of 
his age; and this may have been the withholding 
factor. 

But he got the job, nevertheless, and by a 
strange coincidence. Jones owned a cow, a very 
valuable Jersey, and one evening it was missing. 
With lantern in hand he was conducting a lone 
search for it when he met Rowland and offered 
him a dollar if he would find i<t. He saw an 
opportunity of getting the job he so much de¬ 
sired, if successful, and with that in mind more 
than the dollar set out over the hills for a field 
where other cows were pastured, as he had learned 
that a strange cow had joined the herd, and 
returned with the one he believed to be Jones’, 
and sure enough it was. .Tones was delighted 


Company on one of it k Stores’ department supply 
cars. 

Their work was largely confined to running 
repairs, but as it was the practice to keep a new 
boiler and tender on the floor they also worked 
on these as opportunity was found. In this way 
he assisted in the building of locomotives Nos. 
175, 185, 422, and others. 

lie was not hired as an apprentice but as every¬ 
thing was then done by hand he had no difficulty 
in learning the trade as he was constantly asso¬ 
ciated with every operation. The only mechanical 
devices in the shop were a drill press, shears and 
punch. Sledges, wooden mauls, drills, taps, chi¬ 
sels, hammers and other hand tools were chiefly 
used. 

(7 'urn to Pape 46) 
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Qive Gurney Third Term 

*Veterans Likewise Show Appreciation of Work Done by D. F. Wait and W. J. Hill, 
by Returning Them to the Offices of Treasurer and Secretary, Respectively 


F OH a second time in its six-year history a 
president of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans’ Association has been returned to 
office for a third term. This record was estab¬ 
lished on Sunday, January 8, when W. C. Gur¬ 
ney, of Binghamton, conductor on passenger 
trains Nos. 308 and 309, who had served as presi¬ 
dent for two years was re-elected to guide the 
Association through its seventh year, at the an¬ 
nual meeting which was held in Odd Fellows’ 
hall, in Beaver Street, Albany. In like manner, 
the Veterans’ also re-elected D. F. Wait and W. 
J. Hill, treasurer and secretary, respectively. 

Upward of 250 members and their wives at¬ 
tended the meeting, those from the Pennsylvania 
and Susquehanna divisions having enjoyed the 
service of a special train, with dining car at¬ 
tached, while those from the north had found 
the regular Sunday service of convenience. The 
meeting was called to order at 1:30 p. m., by 
President Gurney and on the rostrum with him 
were M. F. Leamy, J. T. Conners, L. E. Corbett 
and N. S. Burns, members of the executive com¬ 
mittee; George E. Bates, chairman of the finance 
committee; Mrs. J. J. Conroy, president of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary on the Susquehanna division, 
S. G. Cobb, Mr. Gurney’s predecessor, and Mr. 
Hill. The Lord’s Prayer and America were used 
in opening. 

The minutes of the meeting held in Carbondale 
on Sunday, October 9, were first read by Secre¬ 
tary Hill, following which President Gurney 
briefly and somewhat happily, reviewed the work 
of the past year and thanked the Management, 
the officers of the Association and the members 
generally for their splendid cooperation. He then 
asked for a roll call of those who had died dur¬ 
ing the time intervening between meetings and 
when this had been concluded he requested that 
the Veterans stand in silent prayer in memory 
of those who had passed from their midst, The 
Delaware and Hudson quartet, Messrs. Ruhtz, 
Heffern, Keefe and Clickner, singing an ap¬ 
propriate selection in light refrain, meanwhile. 
Those thus honored, were: 

Thomas D. Wtnn (pensioned engineer), Carbon- 
dale. Pa.; Charles H. Booth (assistant treasurer), 
Little Falls, N. J.; Henry A. Adams (conductor), 


Newman, N. Y.; Michael McGraw (mine cave 
watchman), Scranton, Pa.; Henry P. Smith (en¬ 
gineer), Carbondale, Pa.; Charles Wells (en¬ 
gineer), Nineveh Junction, N. Y.; Harry F. Pid- 
geon (trainman), Carbondale, Pa.; Charles Mad- 
dalone (section foreman), Maryland, N. Y.; Fred 
E. Austin (pensioned machinist), Schenectady, 
N. Y. ; Charles E. Taber, Jr. (clerk), Altamont, 
N. Y. ; Newton W. McKeeby (pensioned baggage¬ 
man), Binghamton, N. Y.; Richard Nolan (coal 
inspector), Carbondale, Pa., and John J. Dough¬ 
erty (conductor), Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Thirty applications for membership were sub¬ 
mitted with the secretary’s report and, having 
previously been approved by the executive com¬ 
mittee, were accepted. These included: 

General Office —H. F. Burch (assistant general 
manager), Albany and Charles G. Howland (gen¬ 
eral agent, freight department), New York City. 

Pennsylvania division —M. J. McDonough (divi¬ 
sion engineer), Carbondale, Pa.; Charles A. Hall 
(cashier), Scranton, Pa.; Peter H. Birtel (engi¬ 
neer), Scranton, Pa.; and Raymond W. Bellamy 
(engineer), Carbondale, Pa. 

Susquehanna division —Peter Vogel (switch¬ 
man), Albany, N. Y.; James A. Campbell (fore¬ 
man), Albany', N. Y.; Dominic Cummings (switch- 
tender), Albany, N. Y.; Edward A. Jordan (car¬ 
penter), Oneonta, N. Y.; and Henry Borey 
(laborer), Albany, N. Y. 

Saratoga division— -Frank Tario (switchman), 
Mechanicville, N. Y.; John H. Hurd (assistant 
general foreman), Watervliet, N. Y.; George E. 
Martin (inspector), Watervliet, N. Y.; Fred Reeb 
(clerk), Albany, N. Y.; John J. Murphy (switch- 
tender), Albany, N. Y.; Andrew’ T. Marra (clerk), 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Jacob Goodhart (signal 
maintainer), Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Edward 
Gallico (ticket agent), Troy, N. Y.; George C. 
Rennie (machine operator), Watervliet, N. Y.; 
John J. Reardon (piecework inspector), Green 
Island, N. Y.; Phillip Klaar (yard clerk), Al¬ 
bany, N. Y.; Henry C. Prouty (piecework in¬ 
spector), Cohoes, N. Y.; Ellis Brehm (police ser¬ 
geant), Cohoes, N. Y.; William O. Harris 
(moider), Watervliet, N. Y.; Otto B. Abel (police 
captain), Albany, N. Y.; Rasmus Rasmussen 
(foreman), Troy, N. Y.; Thomas Darmody (fuel 
foreman), Watervliet, N. Y., and Ira F. Spencer 
(fuel inspector), Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Champlain division — Frank J. LeBaron (police 
captain), Plattsburg, N. Y. 

The secretary also rendered an annual report, 
following which the report of the finance com¬ 
mittee was given by Mr. Bates and this was ac¬ 
cepted on a motion made by James O’Connell 
and seconded by Isaac Tonkin. 

At this juncture, President Gurney requested 
Mr. Bates to take the chair in order that the 
election of officers might proceed. J. .T. Hurley 
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thereupon nominated Mk. Gurney for re-election 
and as no other names were proposed, William 
Benson moved that the nominations be closed and 
B. D. Anthony was instructed to cast one ballot 
in Mb. Gurney’s favor. The re-election of 
Messrs. Wait and Hill was proposed by E. W. 
Lalor and seconded by J. B. Sampson, former 
secretary of the Association, and they were 
elected by a standing vote. 

Upon resuming the chair, Mb. Gurney, evidenc¬ 
ing pleasure at his re-election, reappointed the 
executive committee consisting of M. F. Leaky, 
(chairman), Felix Daly, N. S. Burns, L. E. Cor¬ 
bett and J. T. Conners; the finance committee, 
Messrs. George E. Bates, L. F. Perry and II. L. 
Symons; and the auditing committee, Messrs. 
W. G. Gates, William L. Forrester and D. 11. 
Watkins. George Lorenz, one of the vice-presi¬ 
dents, then moved that a vote of thanks be ex¬ 
tended to the Management for the special train 
with dining car service and for the many other 
courtesies enjoyed by the members during the pre¬ 
ceding year, and this motion was seconded by 
Mr. Tonkin. 

Mbs, Conroy, at the request of Mr. Gurney, 
then addressed the Veterans, and pledged them 
the support of the Auxiliary. She was followed 
by Mb. Cobb who greeted all most cordially and 
spoke briefly, but encouragingly. 

Business was then held in abeyance, tempor¬ 
arily, while members of The. Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Glee club, through the courtesy of F. L. Han¬ 
lon, supervisor of wage and working agreements, 
gave a splendid musical entertainment. The 
circle included E. C. LaPebche (director) at the 
piano, and Messrs. Edward Dillon, Louis Sper- 
nandini, John Keefe, Edward Britton, Peter 
Heffern, Charles Ruiitz, Paul Clickner and 
John Crowley. At the conclusion of their enter¬ 
tainment the Veterans rose and accorded them 


a hearty salute of handshaking in appreciation 
of their efforts. 

George E. Bates, who was then called upon by 
Mb. Gurney, told the Veterans of the many things 
that are happening in the capital of New York 
State; the port development and what it is ex¬ 
pected to lead to; the extensive building pro¬ 
gram, including a new state office building of 
thirty-two stories; the industrial development in 
North Albany, all of which he declared to 1* 
“ making us happier, bigger and better,” and, in 
conclusion, spoke of the get-togethers of “ we 
Veterans” as “something worth while.” 


Jin Early Bridge 

A BRIDGE over the sprouts of Mohawk 
River was finished in 1795. It is about 
ten miles north of the city of Albany, and 
opens an easy and direct communication with an 
extensive and thriving country to the northwest. 
It is 960 feet in length, twenty-four in breadth, 
and fifteen above the bed of the river, which for 
the most part is rock. It is supported by thirteen 
solid stone pillars, and makes a fine appearance 
as you approach it from the south. About a mile 
west of the bridge are the Falls called the Colioez, 
in full view, forming a grand spectacle to the 
eye of the traveler, while on the east a different 
scene is presented, the river below the bridge 
spreading into three branches, and pouring its 
waters into the Hudson by as many mouths.— 
From “A Treatise on Bridge Architecture,” ftp 
Thomas Pope, architect and landscape gardner, 
New York, 1911. 


The electrician had arrived home at three a. in., 
and was sneaking upstairs when this is how his 
wife greeted him: 

“ Watts the matter? Wire you Insulate?"— 
Along the Line. 
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Must Stop, Look ar, d Listen 

‘Responsibility for Carelessness at Qrade Crossings Is Placed on Motorists by Justice 
Holmes of the United States Supreme Court 


W HEN a man goes upon a railroad track, 
he knows he goes to a place where he 
knows he will be killed if a train comes 
upon him before he is clear of the track. He 
knows he must stop for the train, not the train 
for him. In such circumstances, it seems to us 
that if a driver cannot be sure otherwise whether 
a train is dangerously near he must stop and 
get out of the vehicle, although obviously he will 
uot often be required to do more than stop and 
look. It seems to us that if he relies upon not 
hearing the train or any signal and takes no 
further precaution, he does so at his own risk.” 

These are the words of Associate Justice 
Holmes, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, who, on October 31, last, delivered the 
opinion of the court when setting aside the judg¬ 
ment of a lower court against the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in favor of Dora Goodman, ad¬ 
ministratrix of the estate of her husband, Nathan 
Goodman, who was killed in a grade crossing 
accident at Whitfield, O. The decision also said 
in part: 

“ Goodman was driving an automobile truck 
in an easterly direction and was killed by a train 
running southwesterly across the road at a rate 
of speed of not less than, sixty miles an hour. 
The line was straight but it is said by the re¬ 
spondent that Goodman ‘ had no practical view ’ 
beyond a section house two hundred and forty- 
three feet north of the crossing until he was about 
twenty feet from the first rail, or, as the re¬ 
spondent argues, twelve feet from danger, and 
that then the engine was still obscured from the 
section house. 

“ He had been driving at the rate of ten or 
twelve miles an hour but had cut down his rate 
to five or six miles at about forty feet from the 
crossing. It is thought that there was an emer¬ 
gency in which, so far as it appears, Goodman 
did all that he could. 

“ We do not go into further details as to Good- 
man’s precise situation, beyond mentioning that 
it was daylight and that he was familiar with 
the crossing, for it appears to us plain that noth¬ 
ing is suggested by the evidence to relieve Good¬ 
man from responsibility for his own death. 


“ In such circumstances it seems to us that if 
a driver cannot be sure otherwise whether a train 
is dangerously near he must stop and get out of 
his vehicle, although obviously he will not often 
be required to do more than to stop and look. 
It seems to us that if he relies upon not hearing 
the train or any signal and takes no further pre¬ 
caution he does so at his own risk. 

“ If at the last moment Goodman found himself 
in an emergency it was his own fault that he did 
not reduce his speed earlier or come to a stop. 
It is true . . . that the question of due care 
very generally is left to the jury. But we are 
dealing with a standard of conduct, and when the 
standard is clear it should be laid down once for 
all by the court.’’ 

Quoted generally as being “ sane and sensible,” 
Justice Holmes’ opinion has been the subject of 
volumes of editorial comment and in order that 
our readers may know the drift of sentiment we 
quote a few such expressions which may fairly be 
considered as typical of the majority. 

“ The recent ruling of the United States Su¬ 
preme Court, to the effect the railroads shall not 
be held responsible for the death of motorists 
who drive into the path of trains,” in the opinion 
of the Albany Knickerbocker Press, “ should con¬ 
tribute much toward bringing to the public an 
awareness of its responsibility for the grade cross¬ 
ing toll which years of safety first preaching have 
failed to lessen. Until grade crossing elimination 
has become the policy of every state, and awakened 
public interest has brought about adequate pro¬ 
tection against the risks that attend them, the 
caution of drivers must remain the sole hope of 
reducing the long yearly list of such fatalities. 

“ Here is advice so sensible and sane that it 
should never be necessary to propound it for rea¬ 
sonable, thinking persons, such as anyone licensed 
to operate a motor vehicle is assumed to be. A 
full stop before driving over any railroad crossing 
at which a clear view of the tracks in both direc¬ 
tions is not to be had is surely not too great a 
precaution to expect of any person who has some 
regard for his own safety, and some measure of 
wit about him. 

(Turn to Page 46 ) 
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Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions, think. 

—Commerce and Finance. 


‘Com and John and Bill 

W HAT of Tom and John and Bill, compan¬ 
ions of another day? ’Member how you 
plugged through the night’s storm with 
them, sat elbow to qlbow with them at the key 
or office desk, or struggled together as you boosted 
the heavy things of the shop into place? That 
was years and years ago, perhaps, but though 
you do not see their faces so often nowadays you 
cherish their friendship dearly. You mean to 
look them up some day and clasp their hand and 
talk oyer “ old times ” with them, but somehow 
that day never comes. You are too busy and 
they are too busy! Life’s workaday is that con¬ 
fining. And so the days and the years pass, or 
so they would pass except for our Veterans’ Asso¬ 
ciation which at frequent intervals brings Tom and 
John and Bill together, if only for a few hours. 
And how they visit on those occasions; there is 
so much to talk about—the little commonplace 
things they once did together now weave into in¬ 
teresting reminiscences as comrades of another 
day fade into and out of the picture. How en¬ 
thusing, how fascinating, how exhilarating, all 
this. Boys together once, veterans together now 
and until the end; boon, trusting, faithful com¬ 
panions all the way; and so the Veterans’ Asso¬ 
ciation is fulfilling a definite need, a worthy and 
laudable mission. 


‘C/ie Station Agent’s Job 

S has been said many times, no man makes 
a railroad, but one man can injure it so 
seriously in public esteem in just a few 
moments that the damage may be very difficult 
to repair; and this one man is the station agent. 
All employes’ jobs contribute toward the whole 
result in public opinion, good or bad. The sta¬ 
tion agent, like the paying teller in a bank, has 
an extremely important position and carries 
heavy responsibilities, but an agent’s future ad¬ 
vancement is largely in his own hands. He can 
make himself so necessary that the company can 
not afford to lose him. He is, indeed, the rail¬ 
road itself. He is in sight always, and there¬ 
fore should be careful to keep himself pleasant 
to behold. A frowzy, unkempt agent, like a 
spotted, untidy passenger conductor, is an affront 
not to be tolerated.— Transportation. 

Woods In Winter 

!Bv HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

HEN winter winds are piercing chill. 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale. 
With solemn feet I tread the hill. 

That overbrows the lonely vale. 

O’er the bare upland, and away 

Through the long reach of desert woods. 

The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 

And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Where, twisted round the barren oak, 

The summer vine in beauty clung. 

And summer winds the stillness broke, 

The crystal icicle is hung. 

Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river’s gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater’s iron rings. 

And voices fill the woodland side. 

Alast how changed from the fair scene, 

When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green, 

And the song ceased not with the day I 

But still wild music is abroad. 

Pale, desert woods I within your crowd: 

And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 

Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill airs and wintry winds! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 

/ hear it in the opening year, 

1 listen, and it cheers me long, 


All men are born equal, but it is what they are 
bom equal to that makes the difference. —Ex¬ 
change. 

Be glad of life because it gives you a chance 
to live, and to work, and to play and to look up 
at the stars. —Henky Van Dyke. 
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jllbany and Vicinity In 1818 

John M. Duncan’s " Travels In America ” Contain The Interesting and (graphic 
Description of Early Albany and Vicinity], Which Follows Herewith 


A LBANY, though a small town in compari¬ 
son of New York, has been for a long 
time the seat of the State legislature. It 
seems a remarkable feature in the domestic poli¬ 
tics of America, that both the Supreme and State 
Governments select remote, towns, or more prop¬ 
erly speaking villages, as the scene of their legis¬ 
lative labours, in pref¬ 
erence to the populous 
cities upon the sea 
coast; notwithstanding 
the many inconveniences 
which must necessarily 
result from being thus 
in a manner excluded 
from the living world, 
from access to recent in¬ 
telligence, and from 
means of ascertaining 
the minds of their more 
intelligent fellow citizens 
in sudden and difficult 
emergencies. We have 
an annoyance at home 
somewhat similar in 
kind, although much 
smaller in degree, in 
those parts of the coun¬ 
try where some old de¬ 
cayed borough tena¬ 
ciously maintains its dig¬ 
nity as county town, tak¬ 
ing precedence of the 
younger commercial or 
manufacturing cities, 
which have greatly outgrown it in wealth and 
population, but with us this is an unwished-for 
consequence of the gradual change which manu¬ 
factures and commerce have produced in the 
country, and is an evil which we tolerate because 
it is not very easily removed. In America on the 
other hand it is a matter of deliberate and volun¬ 
tary choice, resulting from the republican con¬ 
stitution and the prevalent system of universal 
suffrage. A jealousy exists throughout the agri¬ 
cultural districts of the influence of the larger 
cities, and no sooner do they begin to concentrate 
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a considerable portion of the wealth and talent 
of the State, than the landholders take the alarm 
and vote the legislature away, some hundred or 
two of miles into the interior. In this way the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania was sent from Phila¬ 
delphia to Lancaster, a small town sixty-two 
miles off. containing about six thousand inhabi¬ 
tants; and subsequently 
to Harrisburgh, thirty- 
five miles farther, with 
only between two and 
three thousand. It may 
thus travel onward till 
it is ultimately stopped 
by the State of Ohio, or 
the shores of Lake Erie; 
and for the capital of 
New York, it may be nec¬ 
essary hereafter to search 
somewhere about the 
falls of Niagara, or the 
lake of a Thousand Isles. 

Albany was an early 
Dutch settlement and 
the streets are filled with 
Dutch names, of most 
difficult and cacophonous 
utterance. The town 
consisted originally of a 
single street, skirting 
the bank of the river, 
which takes a slight 
bend here; but it sub¬ 
sequently extended back¬ 
wards very considerably, 
and some of the recent streets towards the north 
are spacious and well built, and as usual lined 
with poplars. In many places there is a singular 
mixture of poverty and splendour. A number of 
the old Dutch erections are still standing; small 
houses of red and yellow bricks, with the gable 
end to the street, having a door and window in 
the ground floor, a single window* in the next, 
and above it the year of their erection embossed 
upon the surface in huge iron figures, and the 
whole surmounted with an iron w ? eathcrcock 
rusted upon the rod. There is an air of antiquity 
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Early in 1818, John il. liwncan, a resi¬ 
dent of Glasgow, Scotland, came to America 
and spent the remainder of that year and 
the early months of 1819 in travel in the 
Atlantic Coast States and a portion of Can¬ 
ada. He reached Albany early in October, 
having traveled up the Hudson in the steam¬ 
boat Chancellor Livingston, making the 
trip in twenty-four hours, for which he paid 
a fare, including three meals, of seven dol¬ 
lars and an additional dollar levied by the 
State upon each passenger and appropriated 
to the fund for cutting the Erie canal. The 
accompanying article from his work, in two 
volumes, entitled “ Travels in America,” is 
his description of Albany and vicinity and 
a record of his journey from Montreal to 
Albany on his return to New York to take 
passage for England. 
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about these buildings, which is interesting in a 
country where antiquity is so rare. The modern 
erections exhibit the same tasteful style which 
prevails in New York and Philadelphia. Two 
or three of the public buildings are of white 
marble; one of them is surmounted with a very 
neat dome, but in another the effect of the marble 
wall is sadly disfigured by the untasteful addi¬ 
tion of a red tiled roof. The Capitol, or State 
House has rather a neat portico, and a dome 
surmounted with a statue of Justice; it stands at 
the upper end of a very steep but wide street, 
running at right angles to the river. Near the 
Capitol is a very neat Academy with two wings, 
built of reddish coloured freestone. 

Albany, notwithstanding its commercial and 
legislative advantages, does not contain above 
twelve or thirteen thousand inhabitants; the prob¬ 
ability is, however, that a great increase of wealth 
and population will take place, when the great 
western canal is completed, which is to connect 
Lake Erie with the Hudson, joining the latter 
in the neighborhood of this city. 

In Albany is found a singular vestige of the 
feudal system, probably the only one that exists 
in the United States. A gentleman of the name 
of Van Rensselaer is Superior, or “ Patroon ” as 
he is called, of the city and a great part of the 
surrounding country. His sway extends over a 
surface about sixty miles in length, including two 
counties and a population of sixty or seventy 
thousand, of which about five thousand are his 
tenants. Report says that he is worth seven 
millions of dollars; upwards of a million and a 
half sterling. He is said to possess here a poli¬ 
tical influence very similar to that of the great 
landed proprietors at home; he does not indeed 
now interfere with politics, but he can if he so 
chooses command a great number of votes. This, 
however much some may deprecate the result, 
is the natural influence of property in a repre¬ 
sentative government, and more especially of 
landed property. An independent freeholder, 
however small his patrimonial inheritance, may 
in general please himself as to his vote, but a 
tenant will in almost every instance find it his 
interest to please his landlord. Were the pesti¬ 
lent system of universal suffrage, therefore, intro¬ 
duced into Great Britain, it is not in the agri¬ 
cultural, but in the commercial and manufactur¬ 
ing districts of the country, that its destructive 
effects would be first visible. The Patroon’s resi¬ 
dence is in a pleasant situation a little to the 
northward of the city. 

Albany, although not reputed unhealthy, is in 
the summer months a very warm and uncom¬ 


fortable residence. While 1 was here for a few 
days in the latter end of June, the thermometer 
ranged from 85° to 92°, and on sabbath several 
persons took off their coats in church. 1 In the 
evening of the same day there was a great deal 
of lightning in the west and northwest. This 
brilliant phenomenon is exceedingly common in 
America, but I never saw it so ubundant or so 
vivid as on this occasion. The horizon was over¬ 
spread with thickly gathered clouds, undefined 
and obscure in the intervals between the flashes, 
but instantly and powerfully lighted up, and the 
figure and density of every rolling mass exhibited 
in the most beautiful gradations of shade and 
colour. The arrowy streams of electric fluid 
darted along with very little intermission till 
after midnight, sometimes descending towards 
the earth, .more frequently shooting upwards to 
the heavens, and again across the sky from one 
mountain of clouds to another. At one time the 
storm seemed to approach us, if storm it could 
bo called; a few heavy drops of rain fell, and I 
heard the deep toned murmuring of the distant 
thunder. I lay in bed with the window open, 
gazing at the splendid scene till midnight, after 
which it gradually died away. There is seldom 
a fine summer evening, in this country, without 
less or more lightning. 

There is a fall of some celebrity on the Mo¬ 
hawk river, called the Cohoes. The Moliawk has 
its source near the Oneyda lake, in the upper 
part of the State, and flowing from west to east, 
nearly at right angles to the Hudson, unites 
with it nine or ten miles above Albany. The 
Cohoes fall is between two and three miles from 
their junction; it is seventy feet high, and accord¬ 
ing to Weld about three hundred yards broad. 
The banks below the fall are quite precipitous 
and are chiefly composed of slate rock and lime¬ 
stone. The precipice over which the water de¬ 
scends crosses the channel at right angles to 
the banks, not unlike an immense dam dyke, and 
the brow of it is as steep and nearly as smooth 
as the Palisades near New York. There was not 
nearly enough of water, when I visited it, to 
cover the rock, but while it rushed in pretty 
copious streams over some parts of it, others 
were left quite dry. This circumstance and the 
great breadth of the fall, in proportion to its 
height, materially weaken the effect, and alto- 

1 It must not be supposed that this Is a custom¬ 
ary practice In America; I never met with It else¬ 
where but on one occasion at Boston when the 
thermometer was about 95°. When I mentioned 
the circumstance In New York my friends assured 
me that they had never before heard of such an 
occurrence. 
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getliei my expectations were somewhat disap¬ 
pointed. At the deepest part of the stream how¬ 
ever the water broke into foam at the verge, 
and a cloud of light spray rose gracefully over 
it, in which the prismatic colours went and came. 
In returning I crossed the Mohawk a short way 
below, by a wooden bridge, from the centre of 
which there is a finer view of the cascade, than 
can be obtained close by it. 

Passing through the village of Waterford, I 
crossed the Hudson by another wooden bridge 
and went through Lansingburgh and Troy. At 
Lansingburgh, nine miles above Albany, terminates 
the sloop navigation of the Hudson. This was 
for some time a thriving town, but is now on 
the decline, in consequence of sand having accu¬ 
mulated in the bed of the river, which obstructs 
the passage of sloops. “ Jetties ” have been 
built at various places to reduce the bank, but 
hitherto without adequate effect. Troy is nearly 
three miles below', and seems to increase in popu¬ 
lation and wealth as its neighbour falls off. One 
bank was formerly sufficient for the commercial 
transactions of both towns, now Lansingburgh 
has one, and Troy two. I crossed from Troy in 
a ferry boat; and in returning to Albany, passed 
by the way two Government magazines. 

The first stage in my progress (to Buffalo) 
was from Albany to Schenectady, sixteen miles, 
where I remained from Saturday afternoon till 
Monday morning. Schenectady w’as settled by 
the Dutch about an hundred and twenty years 
ago; its appearance is consequently somewhat 
ancient. It contains betw’een five and six thous¬ 
and inhabitants, but its principal claim to our 
notice arises from the proximity of Union Col¬ 
lege. This institution occupied till lately a very 
inferior rank among the colleges of the United 
States, but the distinguished talents and judicious 
administration of President Nott have caused it 
to emerge from its obscurity, and it now takes 
precedence in the public opinion of many others 
of much older standing. The principal obstacle 
to its farther advancement seems to be the 
limited number of its Professorships. The effect 
of this may be gathered from the fact that at 
present the same individual is Professor of 
Chemistry and of Belles Lettres, a combination 
of functions certainly sufficiently heterogeneous. 
It is said that Union College has received bene¬ 
factions at different times to the amount of 
nearly 400,000 dollars, £90,000 sterling; but in 
place of the endowment of Professorships, the 
greater part of this large sum has been expended 
on the college buildings and ground. 

On leaving Schenectady, the first day’s ride 


warned me of what might be expected on the suc¬ 
ceeding ones. The weather was broken, the roads 
rough and deep, the stage waggon crowded with 
passengers and luggage, and the party but very 
moderately agreeable. 

The stage w’aggou which is still used in this 
part of the country, corresponds exactly with the 
picture and description which Weld has given. 
The body is rather long in proportion to its 
breadth, and contains four seats, each holding 
three passengers who all sit with their faces 
towards the horses. From the height of the seats 
it is open all around, and the roof is supported 
by slender shafts rising up at the corners and 
sides; in wet weather a leathern apron is let 
down at the sides and back, to protect the in¬ 
mates. The waggon has no door, but the pas- 
seners get in by the front, stepping over the seats 
as they go backward; the driver sits on the front 
seat with a passenger on either hand. The heav¬ 
ier kinds of boxes and trunks are fastened be¬ 
hind, upon the frame of the carriage, but the 
smaller articles and the mail bag are huddled 
under the seats in the inside, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of the passengers, who are frequently forced 
to sit with their knees up to their mouths, or 
with their feet insinuated between two trunks, 
where they are most lovingly compressed when¬ 
ever the vehicle makes a lurch into a rut. The 
body of the waggon is suspended upon two stout 
leathern straps, passing lengthways under it, and 
secured upon strongly propped horizontal bars 
before and behind. 

Leaving Schenectady we crossed the Mohawk 
by a roofed wooden bridge, a thousand feet in 
length, and the road skirted for a considerable 
distance the northern bank of the river, afford¬ 
ing us a view of some of the rapids and the mode 
of navigating them. The boats which are used 
here are very long and shallow, and nearly flat 
in the bottom. They are navigated by five men; 
one at the stern manages a long steering oar, broad 
in the blade and tending down w T ith a sweep into 
the water, but projecting so far over the boat as 
to be easily raised out, and thus combining the 
advantages of a rudder and an oar; the other 
four row or pole the boat as necessity requires. 
The poles appear to be about ten feet long, the 
point is shod with iron, and at the top is a 
round flattened head. Along each side of the 
boat from the bow to the stern is a narrow foot¬ 
way, crossed at short intervals with small pieces 
of wood like the feet of a ladder. In ascending 
a rapid, the men go to the bow of the boat, two 
on each side, and with their faces towards the 
stern thrust their poles into the channel; then 
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bending forward, they oppose the upper part of 
the shoulder to the head of the pole, and catch¬ 
ing by the cross pieces of wood, work their way 
on hands and feet towards the stern. This labori¬ 
ous process is patiently reiterated, till at length 
the strength and rapidity of the current are over¬ 
come, and the boat brought once more into smooth 
water. 

Leaving Montreal, the traveller crosses in a 
log canoe to Longueuil, a village on the opposite 
bank of the river. The St. Lawrence is here 
about two miles wide, but the passage across is 
rendered tedious, by the strength of the current 
which rushes violently along between the islands. 
St. Helena, the largest of these, has been lately 
purchased by Government, and barracks are to be 
erected on it, which will have the advantage of 
removing the soldiers from Montreal. 

From Longueuil a stage runs to La Prairie, 
seven miles up the St. Lawrence, and thence 
across to St. John’s on the river Sorell twelve 
miles distant. . There is a road by Chambly in 
place of La Prairie, and if the traveller has his 
choice, it is the preferable one, as it will afford 
him a view of Fort Chambly, one of the old 
French erections, which during last war resumed 
its unwonted character, and in 1814 was the 
headquarters of an encampment of 6,000 men. 

On the morning after leaving Montreal, I sailed 
from St. John’s in the Phoenix 1 steam boat, for 
Whitehall, at the southern extremity of Lake 
Champlain. (The fare for passage through the 
lake, including two meals, he later records, was 
nine dollars.) 

The Sorell, at St. John’s, is rather more than 
a mile across, and gradually widens till we pass 
Isle aux Noix, distant about nine miles. Isle aux 
Noix contains about eighty-five acres; its situa¬ 
tion gives it a complete command of the naviga¬ 
tion of the river, and it is therefore an important 
military station. The works, consisting of three 
strong forts, supported by block houses, and in¬ 
closing barracks of considerable extent, have a 
showy appearance from the river; and the scarlet 

* I made two passages down the lake in the 
Phoenix; she was a very fine vessel, but was de¬ 
stroyed by fire In the autumn' of the following year. 
This calamitous event took place at midnight, while 
the vessel was full of passengers, and In a wide 
part of the lake. Her head was Immediately turned 
towards an Island, and every effort made to hasten 
her speed towards It, but long ere she reached the 
shore the flames had spread from end to end; the 
greater part of the passengers and crew escaped 
by the small boats, but six or seven lives were 
lost. The fire was occasioned by a candle, which 
had been left burning in a small closet, and had 
communicated to the shelf above. A spirited de¬ 
scription of the melancholy catastrophe Is con¬ 
tained In Miss Wright’s volume on America. 


uniform gives the British traveller a kind of fare¬ 
well look, as he leaves the territory of his sover¬ 
eign, to re-enter the dominions of the republic. 

About eleven miles from Isle aux Noix we pass 
Rousse’s Point, upon the western bank, where 
a very fine semicircular stone fort has been 
erected since the last war by the American gov¬ 
ernment. This in the event of future hostilities 
would have been, in the hands of the Americans, 
a complete safeguard against the advance of any 
hostile squadron from Canada; but it has lately 
been whispered that the Commissioners for ascer¬ 
taining the forty-fifth parallel of latitude, the 
boundary line between the two countries, have 
discovered that this fine fort stands on British 
ground, and will of course become an uninten¬ 
tional present from the United States to his 
majesty. The chief astronomer employed on behalf 
of Britain, was a passenger with me in the steam 
boat, but he preserved a very prudent silence, 
and declined answering any questions on the sub¬ 
ject.* 

The Sorell terminates a little below the fort, 
and the steam boat enters the lake. Lake Cham¬ 
plain from this to Whitehall, is about ninety-five 
miles long. For more than thirty miles however 
towards the lower extremity it is so narrow, that 
it assumes the character of a river, and may of 
course be said to correspond with the Sorell which 
we have just left. The body of the lake, properly 
so called, is exceedingly irregular in shape; flow¬ 
ing round a good many islands, some of which 
are of considerable size, and washing numerous 
promontories and indented points along the shore. 
The banks are in general flat, and covered with 
wood to the water’s edge. 

Soon after entering the lake the steam boat 
was brought to, near a small wooden building 
upon the shore, over which the flag of the United 
States was flying. This is the Custom House, 
and an officer came on board to inspect our lug¬ 
gage. The inspection however was a mere matter 
of form; the trunks and portmanteaus could 
scarcely be said to be more than opened and shut 
again. The boat was not delayed by this cere¬ 
mony, for by a judicious arrangement, the officer 
goes along with the boat to the nearest port, and 
waits for the returning vessel. 

About twenty-five miles from Rousse’s Point 


* This report was eventually confirmed, and ex¬ 
cited not a little exultation on the one side, and 
mortification on the other. The theodolites of the 
astronomers however have subsequntly made an¬ 
other discovery, less to the taste of the Canadians, 
which Is, that the only navigable channel of the 
Long Sault rapid Is on the American side of the 
line, and of course that our boats must ask leave 
to navigate It. 
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we entered Plattsburgh bay, and came to anchor 
off the town, to land and receive passengers. 
Here the British fleet under Commodore Downie, 
was captured by the American one under Com¬ 
modore McDonough; and its brave commander 
fell in the bloody struggle. The British troops 
under Sir G. Prevost witnessed from the shore 
the disastrous conflict; but in place of attacking 
the town, as was previously intended, and as 
Americans universally say might yet have been 
done, with every prospect of both carrying the 
position, and recapturing the vessels, the com¬ 
mander gave the finishing stroke to our humilia¬ 
tion by ordering an immediate and precipitate 
retreat. Plattsburgh is a lively bustling little 
town, and slopes up showily from the water. The 
steam boat did not go along-side the wharf, so 
that I did not get on shore; nor was I very 
anxiouB to enlarge my acquaintance with scenes, 
which as a Briton I could not think of, but with 
a certain degree of bitterness. We reaped no 
laurels last war from the events on the lakes. 

About twenty-four miles farther, we reached 
Burlington, in the State of Vermont, upon the 
opposite bank; and soon after passing it, evening 
sunk down upon us. 

During the night we passed Crown Point, upon 
the right hand, where the wide part of the lake 
terminates, and what may be called the river 
begins. Here are the ruins of a stone fort, which 
was originally built by the French, and after¬ 
wards renewed and strengthened by the English 
when they obtained possession. Twelve or four¬ 
teen miles beyond it, on the same side, are the 
remains of Fort Ticonderoga, also of French 
origin. Ticonderoga stands on an elevated point 
of land formed by the outlet of Lake George, 
whose waters come down from the more elevated 
mountainous land on the west; and flowing 
round the little cape and the ruins, unite with 
the Champlain. .The warlike character of these 
positions has now passed away; but in the days 
of French power in America, devastating excur¬ 
sions were often made from them upon the neigh¬ 
bouring British colonists, and their more recent 
fame is identified with General Burgoyne’s disas¬ 
trous expedition during the revolutionary war. 
Ticonderoga was for a time held by the Ameri¬ 
cans, and was generally supposed to be impreg¬ 
nable, but Burgoyne’s troops dragged up some 
battering cannon to a neighbouring and much 
higher eminence, formerly called Sugar Hill, but 
now Mount Defiance, which caused the precipitate 
abandonment of the old fortress. On the opposite 
side of the Champlain is Mount Independence, 
where the Americans had also an intrenched post. 


On getting upon deck next morning, we were 
passing between a double line of mountains, but 
near the banks of the stream the ground was 
marshy and uninteresting, and the channel very 
irregular and winding; in some places the turns 
were so abrupt, and the stream so narrow, that 
a tow line had to be got out a-head, to aid the 
helm in bringing the vessel round. 

We now approached the end of the lake, but 
I was not permitted to escape from it till I had 
been again reminded of the melancholy battle of 
Plattsburgh. The unfortunate Downie’s fleet, and 
that of his antagonist, now dismantled and 
roofed over, are moored by the edge of the stream 
a few miles from Whitehall. 

Whitehall is a dirty, but busy little town. It 
was formerly called Skenesborough, and under 
that name is famous in Burgoyne’s campaign. It 
is built upon the banks of a muddy stream called 
Wood Creek, which flows from the south, and 
branching into two arms, tumbles over some steep 
rocks into the channel of Lake Champlain. The 
houses stand partly in a narrow valley between 
the mountains, and partly upon their steep ac¬ 
clivities. At Whitehall the new canal terminates, 
which is to connect Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson. 

. There are two stage routes from Whitehall to 
Albany, and the distance by the shorter is about 
seventy-two miles; for more than the latter half 
of the way the road skirts the bank of the Hudson, 
and the traveller passes over a great part of the 
ground which was traversed by General Bur¬ 
goyne’s army, and contended for mile after mile 
by the Americans, till ultimately the fortune of 
war rendered the whole of the Royal army pri¬ 
soners to that of the republic. The last position 
of the British was an intrenched camp on the 
high ground north of the Fishkill, a small creek 
which crosses the road into the Hudson, and the 
surrender took place in a level meadow on the 
bank of the Fishkill, at the confluence of the two 
streams. 

The other road, which is considerably more cir¬ 
cuitous, was the one which I travelled; we passed 
through Saratoga and Ballston, both famous for 
their chalybeate springs, the resort of invalids, 
idlers, and fashionables, from all parts of the 
United States, and even foreign countries. Ball¬ 
ston springs have been celebrated for upwards 
of thirty years; Saratoga was then little better 
than a morass, but within these twelve or fifteen 
years, its springs have got into great repute, and 
in the months of July and August it is now not 
uncommon for it to contain from 1200 to 1500 
strangers. 
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There are upwards of fourteen springs in Sara¬ 
toga and its neighbourhood, all varying some¬ 
what in their mineral and gaseous impregnation. 
I drank a tumbler of the water of “Congress 
spring,” supplied, from a very neat fountain, by 
little boys who dip the drinking glasses into the 
water. Arriving at Albany, I got on board the 
Chancellor Livingston, and after a comfortable 
voyage reached New York in safety. 


Jllso Of Same Opinion 

(Continued from Page 36) 

Three years after entering the shop he had 
progressed sufficiently to be set to work by him¬ 
self and when the boiler shop was built he was 
left at the roundhouse in charge of the boiler 
work there. He was made a boiler inspector when 
G. S. Edmonds, now superintendent of motive 
power, went to Oneonta as master mechanic, and 
continued in that capacity until he retired from 
the service. 

None who worked at the shops during the years 
he was there will forget him. Always wearing 
a large red handkerchief around his neck, much 
as cowboys do, he was indeed a picturesque 
figure. No task was too hard, nor hours too 
many for him; he was truly a hard worker. 
Furthermore, his knowledge of boiler work in 
general was invaluable, his trained ear and trusty 
hammer likewise serving him and the Company 
well. 

On one occasion he went inside a firebox of a 
locomotive then being used in passenger service 
by “ Dec ” Orr, between Binghamton and One¬ 
onta, and rolled a leaky flue without having the 
boiler blowed down. A cloth over his face served 
to protect him from the intense heat, somewhat. 
In this connection, he recalls that many of the 
practices followed in the earlier days of his ca¬ 
reer have since come under the ban of Safety 
First. 

Years earlier he had the exciting and somewhat 
dangerous experience of becoming wedged between 
the “ wagon top ” and crown bars on the “ 165.” 
He had gone down through the steam dome, after 
the dry pipe had been removed, to hold a patch 
to be marked off. To make matters worse, Tel¬ 
ford had just been telling him how he had once 
helped to cut out a man who had got caught 
inside the boiler and when at last lie found him¬ 
self wedged tight he was terror stricken. Men 
outside got ahold of his legs and, with his help, 
dragged him to safety. 

He was married to Katherine McDonald of 


Milford, on September 20, 1886 and they are Btill 
faithful companions. He is a member of the 
Maccabees, Tent No. 3S0, and the Protective Home 
Circle, No. 248, both of Oneonta, and his religious 
faith is that of the Presbyterian church. 


Must Stop, Look and Listen 

(Continued from Pape 89) 

“ There will always be a certain proportion 
of drivers who will take such senseless risks of 
racing to beat a train over the crossing, or shoot¬ 
ing under descending gates, and advice or warn¬ 
ing of any amount or kind is inevitably wasted 
on them. But if the careful majority would heed 
the warning of Justice Holmes and his colleagues, 
and carry out unfailingly the advice given in the 
court’s ruling, the grade crossing toll could be 
measurably lessened.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun said: 

“ It may be said that logically it should not be 
necessary to argue with any man not to take 
risks at a crossing. But it may not be amiss to 
emphasize the fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared that a man in a car 
who fools with a train at a crossing is a fool, 
indeed.” 

“ Some such general rule of this sort,” declared 
the Bradfoid (Pa.) Era, “was inevitable, in view 
of the nature of railroads as compared with auto¬ 
mobiles. The railroad track is fixed; the motor 
car makes its own track as it goes along. The 
train proceeds at a pretty definite speed, with a 
schedule to maintain; the motor car changes its 
speed continually at the will of the driver. The 
train is big, heavy and hard to control; the motor 
car is comparatively easy to control. One is big 
and clumsy; the other is small and flexible. The 
small must look out for the great.” 

And so, if space permitted, we might go on 
indefinitely. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 
DECEMBER, 1927 


Death benefits - t 8,300 

Health benefits - 8.626 

Accident benefits .... 695 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 

benefits .... 500 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 466 

Total benefits - - - $18,587 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Jtid In Founding College 

Pioneers in every sense of the 
word, the Illinois Central and 
Pullman company, sponsors of 
John Wesley College, Cambria, 
Ill., founded last year, are blaz¬ 
ing a new trail In education 
and Industry. The decline of 
mining operations in the vicinity 
created an apparent need for a 
modern agricultural school to 
teach the youth thereabouts the 
principles of scientific farming, 
In an effort to rehabilitate the 
soil. The Pullman company do- 
. nated four fully equipped sleep¬ 
ers to be used as dormitories; 
the Illinois Central added a 
coach, to be used as a library 
and reading room, and moved 
the cars to the desired location, 
where they were taken off of 
their trucks and mounted on 
permanent foundations by the 
students. Two coal companies 
followed suit deeding 200 acres 
of land, each, to the institution, 
the only condition being that it 
Is to revert back to the original 
owners when no longer needed 
for educational purposes. 


JR£. & IV. Wins Hardman Medal 

To the Norfolk and Western 
the American Museum of Safety 
awarded the E. H. Harriman 
Gold Medal for the most con¬ 
spicuous accident prevention 
work done during the year just 
ended. Three medals, all first 
prizes, were awarded to the 
Class One railroads making the 
best showing in safety work in 
three groups. Group A included 
railroads which in 1926 oper¬ 
ated ten million or more loco¬ 
motive miles; Group B, from 
one to ten million; and Group 
C, less than one million. The 
Duluth. Missabe and Northern 
won the Group B award, and 
the Quincy, Omaha and Kansas, 
that for Group C. The Union 
Pacific was voted a special cer¬ 
tificate of merit. 


Open Top Observation Cars 

Open top observation cars are 
used by the Southern Pacific on 
Its Cascade route between San 
Francisco and Portland, so that 
Its passengers may enjoy an 
unobstructed view of the scenic 
wonders en route. These cars 
were built in the company’s gen¬ 
eral shops at Sacramento and 
are 67 feet 8 inches in length, 
9 feet 9V6 inches in width, and 
will seat eighty-four passengers. 


Given Bell by B. & O. 

What, ho! exclaimed an Eng¬ 
lishman as he peered through 
his neatly mounted lorgnette at 
the “ King George V," the 
Great Western Railway of Eng¬ 
land’s mightiest passenger loco¬ 
motive, which had been on ex¬ 
hibition at the ” Fair of the 
Iron Horse ” in Baltimore, Md., 
as it was about to leave Pad¬ 
dington station, London, on a 
trial trip before being assigned 
to the Cornish Riveria express. 
A highly polished bell, an in¬ 
novation in the locomotive’s 
equipment, was the cause of his 
surprise and from a neatly en¬ 
graved inscription he learned 
that it had been presented to 
the engine by the officials of 
the Baltimore and Ohio as had 
two bronze medals one of which 
was to be seen on eitfier side 
of the cab. Before leaving this 
country, the looomotive, the 
first English engine built for 
an English railway to haul an 
American passenger train, had 
made successful runs between 
Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. The train it 
hauled consisted of a dyna¬ 
mometer car, three day coaches 
of latest design, two Pullman 
coaches, and a Baltimore and 
Ohio business car. 


Creates Motor Transport Division 

Due to the growth and in¬ 
creasing importance of the motor 
bus and truck as an adjunct of 
railroad transportation, a new 
division of the American Rail¬ 
way Association has been 
created and will be known as 
the Motor Transport Division. 
Membership will be confined en¬ 
tirely to representatives of the 
railroads or their subsidiaries 
in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba. The head¬ 
quarters of the division are at 
30 Vesey Street, New York, in 
the offices of the American Rail¬ 
way Association, and A. P. Rus¬ 
sell, vice president of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford, 
is its chairman. 


Forty-Seven Cars of Mules 
Forty-seven cars filled with 
mules, 1,200 animals in all, 
were delivered in Norfolk, Va„ 
one day recently, by the South¬ 
ern ; a single shipment from St. 
Louis, Mo., destined to Barce¬ 
lona, Spain. A shipment of 
mules for Spain passes through 
Norfolk every two or three 
months .—Railway Age. 


I. C. C. Forty Years Old 

Forty years ago, or on June 
30, 1887, the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission was appoint¬ 
ed with five members and an 
employe staff of eleven persons. 
In August, 1927, it had eleven 
members and 1,976 employes, 
and occupied 263,261 square 
feet of office space in an eleven- 
story building, with basement, 
and other nearby buildings in 
Washington, D. C. During the 
fiscal year of 1926 It received 
an appropriation of J6,000,000 
and during its forty years of 
existence has spent in one way 
or another, nearly 378,000,000. 
It operates through fourteen 
bureaus, ten committees, six di¬ 
visions, two sections and two 
boards, and has seventy-two ex¬ 
aminers scattered throughout 
the country delving into this, 
that and the other thing as it 
may pertain to the operation 
and management of our rail¬ 
roads. 


‘Receive First Train With Fete 

Lindbergh might well have 
envied the reception accorded 
the first Frisco passenger train 
and crew to run into Columbus,. 
Miss., last month, when track 
construction had been completed 
through that point. Every bell 
and whistle in the city echoed 
the greeting of Engineman 
Schwend who intentionally 
leaned a little heavily on the 
whistle cord and the bell rope 
of engine 186, as he neared the 
new station. Five thousand 
lusty Southern voices joined in 
cheering the inauguration of 
this new service. On the re¬ 
turn trip, 150 students of the 
Mississippi State College for 
Women, located at Columbus, 
took possession of the train and 
sang lustily on the way. 


Rounding Up Tramp Cars 

Poland is busying itself with 
a round-up of tramp freight 
cars. There are 6,000 of these 
cars now in the country, all 
relics of the war, which are be¬ 
ing assembled at central points 
with a view to determining their 
nationalities and sending them 
Ijome. Most of them, however, 
are so weather beaten that all 
the painted numbers and names 
of the lines to which they belong 
are illegible. More than 1,300 
similar cars were identified some 
time ago and returned to their 
owners. 
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O HEART of mine, we shouldn't 
Worry so 1 

What we’ve missed of calm we 
Couldn't have, you know I 
What we've met of stormy pain. 

And of sorrow's driving rain, 

We can better meet again. 

If it blow! 


We have erred in that dark hour 
We have known. 

When our tears fell with the shower. 
All alone 1 — 

Were not shine and shower blent 
As the gracious Master meant ? — 
Let us temper our content 
With His own. 


For, we know not every morrow 
Can be sad; 

So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 

Let us fold away our fears, 

And put by our foolish tears. 

And through all the coming years 
Just be glad. 


Jama Whitcomb Riley. 










